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Park on 
Clipper Ships 

New England speech is as full of sea 
terms, idioms, and phrases as New Eng- 
land homes are full of the relics and me- 
mentoes of our sea-captain ancestors, 
whose chronometers, quadrants, telescopes 
and log-books are still cherished as price- 
less heirlooms. For 200 years shipbuilding 
and world-wide trading were the key in- 
dustries of all coastwise New England 
towns, a fact amply attested by the stately 
mansions which adorn their quiet streets, 
and in which our seafaring ancestors 
reared their families and exercised over 
them their habit of quarter-deck authority. 
It needs only to broach the subject, and 
the inquirer may tap a ready stream of 
memories and family legends all pertaining 
to this most romantic period in our his- 
tory. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church, 
Boston, by dint of reading books, listening, 
asking questions, and encouraging just 
such reminiscences, has collected material 
and pictures for a story of New England 
ships; how the industry arose, how it de- 
veloped till it culminated in the unsur- 
passed clippers, and how of recent years it 
has declined from that period of splendor, 
and, at the bidding of practical necessity, 
has taken less romantic but more profitable 
forms. 

This story he will tell in the Parish 
House of the First Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., Thursday evening, April 4, at 
8 o’clock, under the auspices of the First 
Parish chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Tickets may be obtained through the 
church or through League members, and 
the proceeds will go, firstly, to the printing 
of two sermons by Mr. Pennington, the 
minister of the First Church, and next to 
the purchase of some books for the book 
committee of the chapter, and—in the 
event that this notice of the meeting “pulls”’ 
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well enough — to a contribution toward 
the fund for the building of the Crothers 
Chapel. 


A Special Shoals 
Attraction 


A new venture which promises to be. 


both a happy one and a significant one is 
being undertaken for the Shoals this 
summer. A conference organized by Y. P. 
R. U. alumni and old Shoalers, but de- 
signed for active Unitarians throughout 
our churches, is being held this season for 
the first time and will occupy a five-day 
period—Thursday, August 29, to Tues- 
day, September 3. The program will in- 
clude services each morning, candlelight 
services, lectures by Dr. Charles E. Park, 
Dr. F. M. Eliot, Rev. Walton E. Cole, Dr. 
S. A. Eliot, Professor F. C. Packard, Mrs. 
Roydon C. Leonard and Rev. Earl C. 
Davis. And, of course, there will be the 
usual outdoor activities: swimming, boat- 
ing, tennis, and island exploration. A 
special feature of the gathering is the in- 
vitation extended to the whole family. 
Children will be taken care of by specially 
trained kindergarteners. 

The committee in charge is headed by 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston. A list of 
forty sponsors includes leading and repre- 
sentative ministers, laymen and _ lay- 
women in the fellowship who are backing 
the conference. 

The rates for the conference have been 
made extremely low. 


Laymen’s Anniversary 
Service 


On next Sunday, April 7, the annual 
laymen’s service in commemoration of the 
founding of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
on April 11, 1919, will be held at 8 o’clock 
in the evening, at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. 

This service, which is open to the public, 
will feature as the anniversary preacher 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Toledo, O., whose sub- 
ject will be “There Must Be No Black- 
Out Here.” 

Mr. Cole will be assisted in the conduct 
of the service by three laymen from 
Greater Boston: Pierce M. McMorran, 
vice-president of the Arlington Street 
Church League chapter; Herbert C. Par- 
sons, vice-president and former president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League; and 
Henry W. Porter, a volunteer chapter 
counselor for the League. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, minister of the host 
church, will give the benediction. 

A special musical program will be offered 
by a chorus of men’s voices from the 
King’s Chapel choir, under the direction 
of Raymond C. Robinson, with Elwood 
Gaskill of the Arlington Street Church at 
the organ. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, 
2nd and 4th Sundays of month,.11 a. m., 
Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m. Station WAAB, 1410 kilo- 
cycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 
Davenport, Ia., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder, Friday, 5.30 p. m., 
Station WOC. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Houston, Tex., Rev. John C. Petrie, 
Sunday, 4 p.m.,C.8. T. Station KX YZ, 
1440 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Monday, March 18, 9.15 a. m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., ‘‘“How Shall I Live 
This Day?” Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, 
Wednesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
1250 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rey. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Salina, Kan., Rev. Donald B. King, 
Wednesday, 5.15 p. m., Station KSAL, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E.S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, April 28, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Forthcoming Events 


April 4: Spring meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California at on 
tarian church, Berkeley. 
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Delaware on Its Way Back 
to the Dark Ages 


THE NEW YORK TIMES of March 17 reports that 
on the previous day in Wilmington, Del., eight men, 
barebacked, were shackled to a public whipping post 
and each given ten lashes with a three-foot whip. This 
was in addition to jail sentences. 

The barbarities of the Nazis are not excusable 
but they are explainable on the ground of the abnor- 
mal social situation of which Hitler has made the most. 

There is no excuse for the barbarities of Delaware. 

For years competent psychologists have known 
the bad effects of certain forms of punishment on the 
punished and on the administrators of such punish- 
ments, and they have known that any form of punish- 
ment publicly administered may have evil effects on 
the bystanders. 

The whipping post has been a legal institution in 
Delaware since 1771—a date anterior to the coinage 
of the word “sadism” but not anterior to some of the 
exploits of the notorious Marquis de Sade. That 
Delaware should turn back to those times is a sad 
commentary on the type of person the state chooses 
to run her public institutions. 


We Vote for Bertrand Russell 


CARELESS NEWSPAPER READERS and those 
not particularly interested in the progress of symbolic 
logic in America probably did not awaken to the fact 
that Bertrand Russell had been appointed as a teacher 
in the College of the City of New York until some days 
later they saw the magic name of Manning in the 
headlines. 

Bishop Manning is the Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of the New York diocese, and there have been 
persistent rumors among the cognoscenti and intelli- 
gentsia that he is a conservative. To put it mildly. 
Also he expresses himself in ways that lead New York 
newspaper men to give him good display heads. And 
such a head first called our attention to the good for- 
tune of the students of the College of the City of New 
York. Bertrand Russell is not only an authority in 
his field but he is a brilliant teacher. 

Bishop Manning, however, and the local Knights 
of Columbus think that there is a rough and ready 
human logic as well as a mathematical or symbolic 
logic, and that, just as we all admit that milk should 
come from contented cows, so mathematical logic 
should come from conservative minds. Mr. Russell’s 
mind has not stayed conservative or contented and he 
has expressed, in particular, certain dissatisfactions 
with our current codifications of those mores that per- 


tain to marriage and the family. Although Bishop 
Manning did not express it so delicately as that. 

In any event, the bishop and his supporters, scent- 
ing perhaps a hidden affinity between the triangles 
of human life and those of Euclid, hold that a man who 
dares to criticize a social institution is not fitted to 
teach the immutabilities of numbers. 

We (the editorial we) are therefore glad to report 
that we (meaning those of our fellowship who reside 
in the state of New York) have decided that a man’s 
private views on a controversial sociological subject 
ought not to bar him from teaching mathematics in a 
university. And so, we, acting through the Liberal 
Ministers’ Club of New York—which club includes 
other liberal ministers as well as Unitarians—have at a 
recent meeting passed, and passed on to those con- 
cerned, the following resolution: 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York wishes to 
record and transmit to the Board of Higher Education 
of New York City its approval of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
appointment to the faculty of the College of the City 
of New York. We believe the basic sincerity and great 
scholarly distinction of Mr. Russell will be a fortunate 
addition to one of New York City’s colleges. While in 
some regards his moral views may not be acceptable 
to religionists, in other regards, he has made distinct 
moral contributions. It is not for the Church to decide 
which deviations from its moral views shall disqualify 
men from academic service in publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 


It will be noted that this resolution expressly 
guards itself against the misinterpretation by the 
ignorant and careless that the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club has endorsed Mr. Russell’s views. As a matter 
of fact, if he were ever a guest of that club there would 
be fast and furious debate with him on a number of his 
ideas—and it would not be any walkover for him 
either. But Unitarians who are real Unitarians know 
that creedal tests have no more place in the public life 
of a free country than they do in the fellowship of a 
free church. Bertrand Russell has been appointed to 
a job which he can fill with credit, and we hope the 
appointment sticks. 


One Millennium Has Arrived 


OPTIMISTS and those who look for quick or com- 
plete solutions of our ills are in bad repute today. 
“Starry-eyed” is the epithet applied to them. Once 
in a blue moon or a little oftener, however, the starry- 
eyed are justified by their faith. For instance, when 
the American Unitarian Association assumed financial 
responsibility for the fortunes of The Christian Regis- 
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ter in January, its officials expressed the hope that by 
the time of the May meetings they could tell their 
constituency that the circulation of The Register had 
increased by one thousand. That figure, as a matter 
of fact, was within three of that goal when the di- 
rectors of the A. U. A. met the other day, and at the 


present writing it has been passed by 25. That means 
that The Register is now within sight of having a cir- 
culation that will really put it on the map: both as a 
religious journal and possibly as a medium which may 
attract enough advertising to make it independent of 
subsidies. ‘ 


Karelian Isthmus Retrospect 


The minister of our Keene, N. H., church, was for 
almost three years pastor of the British-American church 
in St. Petersburg, Russia. 


TO LOOK BACK 838 years! For it was in 1907 that 
we made our way to the Baltic Railroad Station in 
St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and started for the three- 
hour ride to Wiborg (Viipuri). Then at Wiborg we 
took the small steamer for the 25-mile ride up the 
Saima Canal to Rattijarvi. 

Then to look back twelve years and let my diary of 
the summer of 1928 tell the sequel. And now for the 
last three months to hear the tread of the armies, the 
thud of bombs over Wiborg, and to read of its sequel! 
Of all of it I have been in some degree a part; and all I 
can do is to give brief introduction and then let my 
1928 Diary tell the rest. I cannot now trust myself 
to give more than an outline. 

The British-American church in St. Petersburg 
was founded over a hundred years ago, a house of 
worship for the Protestant portion of the British and 
American residents there; of these residents there 
were in my day about five thousand; the English 
Episcopal church shared in the religious care of the 
whole group, these two churches having about equal 
membership. 

I became the minister of the British-American 
church in October 1906, a year after the Gapon Re- 
bellion, and remained as pastor for nearly three years. 
One of my most devoted members, although she was 
really a Lutheran, was Madame von K. A widow, 
she and her grown son became our intimate friends. 
Wealthy, influential, working indefatigably among 
the poor and in the prisons, she was known to the 
entire city; and her ability to control even St. Peters- 
burg police officials when she needed their help for her 
works of charity showed a high order of diplomacy. 

It was at her home that we spent a month in Rat- 
tijarvi, at her summer place, in July 1907. The world 
was at peace then! 

Make the gap of ten years, to 1917 and 1918. 
She and her son, his wife and five children are at 
Rattijarvi again. There is scarcely food to live on. 
The Bolsheviks threaten death. The oldest boy be- 
comes ill and dies of malnutrition. Madame von K’s 
wealth is gone. The remaining four children may 
starve also. She and her son and his wife will never 
see Russia again; for he is on the lists to be shot if 
found. 

We finally discovered that they were still alive; 
and the help we got from many Americans enabled us 
to send money and clothing; all this being, roughly, 
from 1921 to 1928. 

Let my Diary take up the story; except to say 
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George Lawrence Parker 


here rather than later, that in 1930 we got them to 
Canada; for these ten years their path has been pro- 
gressively improving though never easy. And Madame 
sits, at 85, still well; still working; still radiant with 
inner faith; even though she weeps now for two coun- 
tries, Russia and Finland. To live under three Czars, 
to flee the breakdown of an empire, to face the Bolshe- 
viks at her door while in Finland, to end her days in 
Canada, and meanwhile to see the Karelian Isthmus 
tragedy, to know that her beloved Wiborg (Viipuri) 
and doubtless even the No. 28 Soder Vall Gaten where 
we saw her in 1928 are now but ghost residences—this 
is a story! After 33 years she is tonight only a few 
hundred miles away from me as I write; and when we 
see each other this summer, if, as she would say “‘the 
Lord spares us,’”’ she will represent for me about as 
much personalized history as one life could expect to 
behold; and I shall look upon that personalization, as 
I have often done in the last few years, with some awe; 
which she will, for a while at least, brush aside to tell 
me that after all “life is beautiful.”’ But now let my 
Diary speak; jottings only, but Iam glad I have them; 
and perhaps you may care to read. 

July 5, 1928—Left Stockholm at 7.30 p. m. en 
route for Abo (now Turku); no darkness all night long. 
The harbor islands, and later Aland Islands, and the 
coast scenery, very much like the coast of Maine. 

July 6—Our boat “‘Bore”’ stopped at 3 a.m. ata 
small town, ‘‘Marienham,” for loading; I counted 14 
autos at dock. All about here is like Maine. At 
2 p. m. we left Abo for Helsingfors (Helsinki) where we 
arrived at 6p.m. Had supper at the Societetshusset 
Hotel. Left Helsingfors at 11.80 p.m. by comfortable 
night train for Wiborg (now Viipuri). 

July 7—Arrived at Wiborg at 6.55a.m. Gertrude 
von K. and son Constantin met us. Such a meeting 
after 20 years! We went at once to their lodgings at 
28 Soder vall Gaten; here in No. 28 is the story of 
war’s dire poverty combined with great self-respect. 
Wiborg is an interesting old town of over 500 years, 
about 38,000 people. At 2 p. m. we and the von K. 
family took the little boat ‘“Nujama” up the Saima 
Canal; woods, flowers, beauty everywhere. We walked 
on the tow-path sometimes ahead of our boat while 
she climbed the “‘locks,”’ then got on board again. Ar- 
rived at Rattijarvi at 5 p.m. 25 miles from Wiborg. 

July 8—Sunday worship in the poor home at 
Rattijarvi. The many broken dishes tell the story of 
the children’s faltering hands, weak through lack of 
food. Over this family broke much of the Bolshevik 
terror. 

July 9—Rest and talk as we looked out on lake 
and canal. 


July 10—Fished with Boris; no fish. 

July 11—Cloudy anda bit cold. At 2.30 we drove 
in hired auto to Saima Falls. This Finnish country is 
poor but the cattle look sleek. 

July 12—Bright warm day. Talked of the von 
K’s coming to America. Amused the children with a 
masquerade party in evening; they have had little 
enough amusement these years. 

July 13—Bright glorious day at Rattijarvi. Boats 
go up and down the canal, loaded with wood for 
matches. 

July 14-15—Our last days here; more talk of 
America; plans. 

July 16—At 3.45 a. m. in broad daylight I rose 
and walked two miles down the canal. Back to 
breakfast at 5.30. Then H. and Gertrude von K. 


were driven to Justila; Boris and I rowed in small boat 
to Saakijarvi, then walked three miles to meet the 
others at Justila. We went to see Baron and Baroness 
G.; he is home from exile on special permit for a month 
or so. At 11.50 p.m. H. (Mrs. Parker) and I took 
train for Helsingfors. 

July 17—Arrived Helsingfors at 7.30 a. m. At 
4 p. m. went to Brando Park, overlooking harbor, 
where we saw air and sea planes maneuvering; a 
beautiful city; notable architecture in R. R. Station 
by Saarinen. 

July 18—We took the boat “‘Rugen’’ for Stettin, 
Germany. 

July 19—All day in Baltic Sea. 

July 20—Debarked at Stettin about noon. 

And now, March, 1940! While history waits! 


The Alliance in the Living Church 


“What DOES Mr. Pennington want the Alliance to 
do? I WISH that he would tell us!’’ I exclaimed and 
questioned all in one breath. Mrs. Capek, ever ready 
with a constructive suggestion, was standing beside me. 
“Ask HIM to tell you!”’ she urged. This was a climax, the 
result of the happenings of several past weeks. 

Under the leadership of the new membership chair- 
man of our Alliance branch, Miss Elizabeth B. Piper, a 
meeting of this committee had been held. ‘‘An ordinary 
event,” you may comment. But indeed it was no usual 
thing to have our minister thrust a sword deep into our 
consciences and make us wonder just what we had not 
done or what we might have done in which we had 
failed. 

The reactions to this stirring talk by Mr. Pennington 
were of course different: some women felt that he had 
brought us to task severely; others, that he was inspired, 
had opened our eyes to our weaknesses as members of our 
Church and Alliance; still others, that he had fired our 
imaginations and had stirred our souls so effectively that 
all our Alliance members should have the privilege of hear- 
ing him. 

As president of owr Alliance I was troubled and as 


THE FIRST REQUISITE to a living church is a 
living faith. Religion is the ultimate values by which 
men live in all the fullness of their individual and com- 
munity life. It has its beginning in great traditions, 
subtle, profound and organic, instinct with lifelike 
masterpieces of art and music; in great discriminations; 
in a great understanding of ourselves and of one 
another; in great hopes, purposes, and faith; in a great 
upward, outward, forward reaching of the spirit. It 
is the fullness of our manhood and womanhood raised 


to its highest power and maintained with understand- . 


ing and poise, plus something more, like the light on 
the snow-clad crest of a mountain whose heights, 
above the darker peaks below, have caught the glory 
of therising sun. It reminds us constantly of the un- 
fulfilled resources of the Spirit, in ourselves, in people 
about us, in the world. In our expectation for the 
future we are too limited by our experience in the im- 
mediate past, by what happened today or yesterday. 
We should remember that our minds are of a piece 
with the mind that wrote Hamlet, created the Fifth 


Leslie T. Pennington 


during the next weeks I must write a report for the annual 
meeting of the church I became more troubled. Just what 
did Mr. Pennington expect of us? It seemed to me it 
meant a fundamental change of policies not only in our 
branch but in the General Alliance. As I meditated on 
our Alliance year and its achievements, it seemed to me 
that quite a bit had been accomplished. I wrote my 
annual report, therefore, in the vein of “A Justification 
of the Hxistence of the Alliance.’ 

Then came the annual meetings of the First Parish 
in Cambridge and the First Church in Cambridge, Uni- 
tarian. When my turn came I read my report carefully with 
the hope that it might influence Mr. Pennington to think 
better of the Alliance. 

It was all in vain because when he spoke he again 
severely criticized the Alliance. 

The meeting at length ended. It was then that I asked 
the question: ‘What DOES Mr. Pennington want the 
Alliance to do? I WISH that he would tell us!’’ I took 
up Mrs. Capek’s suggestion and asked Mr. Pennington, 
“Will you tell us at our next meeting what YOU want the 
Alliance to do?”’ It was thus that I hurled the gauntlet 
good-naturedly at his feet—Eugenia J. Sharples. 


Symphony, and composed the Gettysburg Speech; 
that our spirits are of a piece with the spirit which 
launched the Reformation, gave birth to the Renais- 
sance, founded the Franciscan Order, and presented to 
the world the Christian church. The souls of people 
are capable of being stirred as deeply today as at any 
time in the past history of the world. All they await is 
a vision as profound, as exalted, and as pure. God 
hath more truth and light yet to break forth from his 
unfathomed resource. Religious faith, a liwng faith, 
is the greatest thing in the world. 

A church is a body of men and women who en- 
deavor to sustain, embody, fulfill, and extend this liv- 
ing and creative faith. The church must be deeply 
conservative and daringly prophetic. It is the only in- 
stitution I know which squarely sets for itself the task 
of interpreting this faith in terms of personal and 
social life; not only of interpreting it, but of securing its 
incarnation. Of our own particular church let me pre- 
sent the objective judgment of Lord Acton in his 
“Freedom in Christianity.” ‘‘The idea that religious 
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liberty is the generating principle of civil, and that civil 
liberty is the necessary condition of religious, was a 
discovery reserved for the seventeenth century. Many 
years before the names of Milton and Taylor, of Baxter 
and Locke were made illustrious by their partial con- 
demnation of intolerance, there were men among the 
Independent Congregations who grasped with vigor 
and sincerity the principle that it is only by abridging 
the authority of States that the liberty of Churches 
can be assured. That great political idea, sanctifying 
freedom and consecrating it to God, teaching men to 
treasure the liberties of others as their own, and to de- 
fend them for the love of justice and charity more than 
as a claim of right, has been the soul of what is great 
and good in the progress of the last two hundred years.” 
From the days of Socinus down to Channing, Emerson, 
Parker and Martineau our Unitarian movement has 
been to that idea blood of its blood, bone of its bone, 
sinew of its sinew, mind of its mind, and spirit of its 
spirit. There is no religious tradition in America or in 
the world nobler than the tradition in which we stand 
as Unitarians. There is no tradition whose principles 
and spirit lay upon it so august a commitment to 
restore men’s faltering and shattered faith in democ- 
racy, or by the power of the free and creative spirit 
of the living God to bring order and hope and faith 
and peace out of the turmoil of this dispirited 
world. 

Considering this fact I am tempted to speak to 
you in strong language. I wish you would tell me in 
the name of God in heaven why any one of such a 
church can be indifferent or halfhearted about it. 
The sober fact is that many of us are. Unitarians 
are among the poorest churchmen I know. We believe 
in religion, but we do not believe in the church. How 
often we hear Unitarians say, ““The Unitarian is the 
church I stay away from.” Or, “I think Unitarianism 
has done its work.”’ How clearly we see just now that 
its work is hardly begun. We are among the poorest 
educators I know. With the greatest faith in the world 
we are not making it a dynamic thing even in the lives 
of our own people. Unitarians in secular work and 
secular knowledge need make no apologies, but in the 
knowledge of their faith and in churchmanship they 
are outstripped by the people of other denominations; 
and despite the richness of our heritage, we have fallen 
behind other denominations in dynamic literature 
interpreting our faith. 

I haven’t the slightest desire to have just one more 
strong denomination. We have too many denomina- 
tions. But I want a strong Unitarian church because 
we have a great and distinctive work todo. We realize 
how important this work is when we try to name 
another religious body in America which has accepted 
without equivocation the full implications of religious 
liberalism. Therefore you will understand when I 
speak of the work before our church why I am not 
willing to speak in terms of holding our own. Ata 
time of unprecedented crisis, when the world needs 
precisely the contribution which we have to give, it is 
not enough to talk in terms of what we did yesterday. 
It is a time when every last one of us should gird our- 
selves, at no matter what cost, for the work of de- 
veloping, embodying, extending and applying our 
faith. Above all else this work must challenge the 
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mind, stir the heart and nerve the will to action. It is 
the work of a living faith in a living church. 

I look upon the Alliance as the organized woman- 
power of the church. It is our strongest lay organiza- 
tion. It is made up of those who are the least tied 
down by the responsibilities of breadwinning, and 
who have a particular aptitude for religion. Our ob- 
jective should be to have every Alliance member en- 
gaged in work growing out of the central faith of the 
church. This work should be a cross between the work 
of the Society of Friends and of the League of Women 
Voters. The Friends have become the religious states- 
men of our time. They have developed a genius for 
applying religion at the points where society is in great- 
est need. In Christian history Unitarianism and 
Quakerism grew out of the same traditions of non- 
conformity, of ethical inwardness and of emphasis 
upon the pure religion of the New Testament. Each 
has developed its distinctive character which it should 
maintain; but just now we have much to learn from the 
method and the practice of the Quakers. In many of 
our communities the League of Women Voters has 
developed methods of group study and action unex- 
celled in the field of intelligent and responsible citizen- 
ship. We can profitably learn from them, but we 
should remember that with the central thrust of our 
religious faith, with the unequivocal and full-rounded 
liberalism of our position, we should be able to do 
what no secular organization can do. . 

From these general considerations I draw the 
following conclusions: 

1. Every Alliance member should realize that her 
religious faith, as it is concerned with the ultimate 
values of life, or in other words, with her duty to God, 
should be the first and deepest interest of her life. 

2. She should realize that her church, which is 
the one fellowship or institution in society dedicated 
wholly to keeping alive and extending this faith for all 
sorts and conditions of men, should be the most im- 
portant fellowship in her life outside of her family, par- 
ticularly in its Sunday morning worship, its most 
important gathering. A church is not just another 
organization among many competing organizations; 
and if by chance the church as it exists is not worthy 
of such devotion, it is her duty and opportunity under 
the democratic responsibilities of our laity to help re- 
shape it until it is. 

3. Every member of the Alliance should know 
enough about the history, the principles and the spirit 
of her church’s religious faith so that she can not only 
embody it, but interpret it to other people in a way to 
challenge their minds, kindle their imaginations, stir 
their hearts and nerve their wills. The very genius of 
our faith is its stress upon universal principles rather 
than upon provincial or exclusive sectarianism. I 
will be satisfied with no faith that is good for me alone; 
if it is not great enough to be shared it is not great 
enough for me. There is no surer way to discover 
what vagueness and inadequacy there may be in your 
own faith than to try to present it persuasively to 
another person. This should begin in your own family, 
among your own associates and in your own neighbor- 
hood. The real test of our faith is our ability to com- 
municate it in the close, immediate, person-to-person 
relationships of our lives. We cannot possibly present 


it effectively to our own children or to our neighbors if 
it is not deeply real to us; and it may be well to ask 
whether we have a right to present it to anyone if we 
cannot present it effectively at home. 

Some time agoa member of the Unitarian church 
considered joining the Society of Friends and as she 
was confronted with the disciplines and methods of 
the Friends, she reflected that she had not been con- 
fronted with anything so definite when she had joined 
the Unitarian church. We know very well that the 
principles and the spirit of our Unitarian faith cannot 
be fulfilled except through very definite disciplines and 
methods, but we have been lax in presenting these 
both to the world and to our own people. When Dr. 
Kinsolving resigned from one of the most important 
Episcopal pulpits in America to resume his work in a 
university center, he made the following statement: 
“What the world needs today is a strong church. 
But that will not come until more of our highly-trained 
men and women leave the universities not indifferent 
to Christ’s religion but devoted lay and clerical ser- 
vants of the church.”’” I know of no faith which can 
meet these highly-trained men and women of the uni- 
versities on the high level of their training more ade- 
quately than our own, but how far are we succeeding 
in making them devoted lay and clerical servants of 
the church? 

It is not enough to keep alive and to make articu- 
late our faith; we must find such explicit applications 
of it to the issues of the modern world that it will 
challenge the ablest minds and the most devoted 
spirits. To this end we have taken a leaf from the ex- 
perience of the Society of Friends in shaping queries 
for the examination of conscience. This is a method 
by which small groups, working together under demo- 
cratic procedure, make more searching ethical dis- 
criminations which they lay upon one another and 
submit to the church asa whole. To this end we have 
developed our social relations committee in the parish 
church. This is an attempt to apply the full center 
and thrust of our religious faith to the issues of our 
common life by practical methods which we have 
learned from the League of Women Voters and the 
Society of Friends. 

How far is the Alliance program, national or 
local, making the women of our churches this kind of 
women and developing this kind of churchmanship? 
I do not wish to be unduly critical of the Alliance, and 
what I say applies equally to our churches as a whole. 
I realize the importance of meeting on a friendly 
basis, of drinking tea and eating lunch together. I 
realize the importance of an unrelated series of ad- 
dresses which require no advance preparation on the 
part of our women, very little labor in comprehension, 
and make no searching demands either for more ex- 
plicit commitment or explicit action. But I do think 
that the policy of the Alliance should be more unified, 
coherent and sustained; that it should be more rigor- 
ously centered in our faith and more definitely related 
to the church in its Sunday morning service of worship 
as the center of its fellowship; and that it should lay 
more exacting intellectual, moral and spiritual de- 
mands upon every last woman in the church. 

This policy of the local Alliance should be in the 
hands of a central executive board, thoroughly demo- 


cratic in its formation and thoroughly democratic in 
its procedure. The function of this board should be 
twofold: (1) the determination of policy, (2) the run- 
ning business of the Alliance. The running business of 
the Alliance should in so far as possible be delegated 
to subcommittees each of which should be responsible 
for a given area of work. The chairman of each of 
these subcommittees should without fail meet with the 
board and have full share in the discussion of policy, 
within the framework of which the work of her com- 
mittee should be planned. The board should be open 
at all times to suggestions from any member of the Al- 
liance, from leaders of other organizations in the church 
and from the minister. Those who think that business 
has no relationship to faith should learn from the So- 
ciety of Friends that there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the business meeting and the worship 
of a religious group. Both should be conducted “‘in the 
presence of God.” 

The subcommittees should be large, representa- 
tive, working groups. Virtually every woman in the 
Alliance should be given a chance to do some very 
specific thing in the program of the Alliance expressing 
her faith. These subcommittees should be the training 
school for future leaders. Every woman in the church 
should be a leader or a potential leader in some specific 
field of work. We do not ask nearly enough of our 
people. 

The number and function of these subcommittees 
should be determined by the suggestion of the national 
Alliance adapted to the needs and opportunities of the 
local church. The study and extension of our faith in 
history and in the present world, the application of our 
faith in our own lives and in our communities, social 
service which should include social reconstruction, and 
religious education should certainly be included among 
them. These functions should be studied and pruned 
to meet the real needs of the church and community. 
For example, a committee on religious education, 
making a thorough study of the program suggested by 
the religious education department of the American 
Unitarian Association, and the program of the local 
church, could revitalize religious education in the 
church and become an inexhaustible source of future 
teachers in the church school. Or again, why should 
the Post Office Mission, whose work I respect so deeply, 
endeavor to convert so many people all over the United 
States when there are so many in the dooryards of our 
own churches whom we are not reaching and so many 
in our own families who are not alive with our 
faith? 

With regard to the program meetings of the 
Alliance, how many of us at the end of a year can look 
back and say that through a coherent and sustained 
program we have made a substantial advance in re- 
vitalizing our faith? How many of our annual pro- 
grams as a whole accomplish a widespread and for- 
ward-looking movement among the women of our 
churches, challenging the mind and searching the 
heart? There is too much passive listening to outside 
speakers, and not enough real exercise of mind and 
spirit in relation to our faith within the group itself. 
We need to remember that our faith lays upon us ex- 
plicit commitments in life and action, and never for- 
get the peril of thoughts and emotions which find no 
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issue in conduct. Above all, our Alliances should be 
revitalized from within by small groups uniting both 
for discussion and for work. I am not perturbed by 
the familiar remark, ‘““You know what a group of 
women do when they get started talking together,” or 
by the suggestion that we have no adequate leaders to 
direct intelligent discussion. We should give women 
responsibilities which will force them to grow. The 
function of the Alliance is to create such leaders out of 
the material at hand. I am sure that an Alliance in a 
living church with a living faith can do so. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Sugar Cake 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HENRY is not quite two years old. I have never 
heard of an angel called Henry, but he looks like one. 
Henry, however, behaves in a way not expected of 
angels. He loves to sprinkle powder all over the 
floor; then he smiles and calls out: “Snow! Snow!” 
There was a day when he turned on the bath water 
and washed several books. On the same day he 
baked his shoes in the oven—a thing angels would 
never do, for we are told that they use their shoes to 
walk all over heaven. But Henry is on earth, and 
very much so. 

Now Henry, alas! caught a very bad cold; and, 
when he was getting better, the doctor said he must 
take something called Scott’s Emulsion. I don’t re- 
member ever having taken it myself, but Henry 
thought it tasted horrid. I do know that it is white 
and rather thick and sticky. 

When Henry had taken one spoonful he tried not 
to swallow it—you know what I mean. But in the 
end he had to swallow it, and he made the most 
hideous row, I can tell you. Every day Mother 
dreaded the moment for Scott’s Emulsion. Henry 
would dart away and hide, and he would have to be 
dragged out, and then he would yell and make the 
most terrible fuss. 

One day Henry was dressed in his new suit and 
leggings to go to visit his aunt. He looked very splen- 
did. When he got there, his aunt was in the kitchen, 
making a most beautiful cake. When the cake was 
baked, she made some lovely sugar icing. Henry 
watched. When the cake was done, Henry’s aunt 
scraped the last little bit of sugar icing into a spoon, 
and said: “See, Henry! This is for you.” 

Henry gave one look, and let out a yell, and tore 
away. 
“Why, Henry!” said his aunt. ‘Come, it’s nice. 
It’s sugar.” 

“No! No! No!’ screamed Henry. 

“Why, whatever?” cried his aunt; and then she 
saw Henry’s mother laughing. 

“Henry thinks it’s Scott’s Emulsion,” Mother 
“Oh dear, oh dear! It does look just like it.” 
And Henry would not and did not have the sugar. 
He was, of course, too little to know what you and 
I know—that if you make too much fuss about the 
nasty things, you are quite likely to miss and not know 

a good thing when it comes. 
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said. 


The President Comments : 


“The Book of Revelation” 


BIBLE-STUDY is not as much a part of the working- 
program of our Unitarian churches as it well might be, 
especially for groups of adults. There is no better 
approach to many of the ethical and spiritual problems 
of our time than that which is offered by a critical and 
appreciative study of the various documents which, 
taken together, make up what we call the Bible. From 
the point of view of the teaching of religion, and es- 
pecially the effort to relate religion to the more basic 
social problems, the body of material within the 
covers of the Bible has unique value. We ought to 
make much more use of it. 

For example, consider the Book of Revelation. A 
group of adults in one of our churches which devoted a 
series of perhaps a dozen meetings to the study of this 
strange and fascinating example of early Christian 
literature, under expert guidance, would find the time 
well spent—not because of the clearer understanding 
of the Christianity of the second century which would 
be gained, but because of the fresh understanding of 
the relation between religion and the chaos of the con- 
temporary world. There is no document from the 
ancient world that is more relevant to the problems of 
1940. 

I said “under expert guidance.”’ By that I meant, 
in most churches, the guidance of the minister; and 
fortunately for most ministers there has just appeared 
a little volume on this subject, written by a thoroughly 
competent New Testament scholar, which will furnish 
the technical and critical background for such guid- 
ance, of a quality which few parish ministers can com- 
mand. Itis “The Book of Revelation” by E. F. Scott, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, at a cost of two 
dollars. For a minister in search of material for an 
adult study-class it would be difficult to find a better 
investment. 

Religious liberals have been unduly disturbed by 
the apocalyptic setting in which some of the most pro- 
found truths of spiritual insight are found in the pages 
of the Bible, and they have too often set aside as 
irrelevant all the apocalyptic passages. The pressure 
of contemporary events is likely to compel a revision 
of this too-easy assumption, and religious liberals may 
find themselves driven to reconsider this summary 
judgment as to the present value of the “visions” 
which crowd the pages of such a book as Revelation. 
In this, Dr. Scott’s little volume will prove stimulating 
and useful. 

“The things that will be hereafter were hidden 
from John as from all other men; and insofar as he 
predicted the immediate future, he proved to be en- 
tirely wrong. Yet in the final issue he saw truly . . . 
he knew that God’s will is one of righteousness, and 
that falsehood, cruelty, worldliness, will sooner or 
later defeat themselves. They will break against the 
spiritual forces which appear to count for so little 
and yet are irresistible. In its apocalyptic form, the 
book belongs to an ancient world, but in its substance 
it conveys a message which can never lose its mean- 


ing. 
F.M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Registration of 
Conscientious Objectors 


To the Editor: 

There is a rapidly growing concern 
among our Unitarian people on the 
question whether our denomination will 
establish registration for conscientious 
objectors. The action of other denomina- 
tions favorably on this question indicates 
its importance. It is a question we have to 
face, and, as a church group, we should face 
it in good temper and with careful under- 
standing. It deserves neither evasion nor 
impulsive, imputative arguing. 

Twice the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion directors have considered the matter. 
The first time, in January, it was as a reso- 
lution presented with favorable recom- 
mendations by the social relations depart- 
ment. The department committee had ex- 
plored the subject carefully in three meet- 
ings. The directors, after thorough dis- 
cussion and the indication of about even 
division, voted to table the resolution for 
further study and later action. The second 
occasion of its consideration was at the 
March board meeting. This time the reso- 
lution was taken from the “table” after the 
presentation of a report of Y. P. R. U. 
discussions, indicating that about 80 per- 
cent of the young people favored the 
registration. The second consideration 
of the question was followed by a vote, 
deferring action until the annual meeting 
in May. A resolution will without doubt 
be presented to the delegates at that time. 
In view of the present status of the ques- 
tion, I write to express my hope that we 
may act favorably in May. 

The primary reason for the registration 
of conscientious objectors is that it will be 
a step towards providing a humane and 
reasonable status for them in wartime. 
It will call to the attention of the govern- 
ment emphatically the conflict between 
conscience and war which exists in the 
minds of many sincere religious people. 
Unless something is done in peacetime and 
before a conscript law is formulated, it is 
probable that nothing effective will be 
done. The achievement of a humane 
status for conscientious objectors will be 
an accomplishment of which any nation 
should be proud. 

A second reason is that this matter con- 
cerns democracy greatly. It is inevitable 
that under the system of freedom of con- 
science and speech, some will arrive at the 
position of absolute refusal of war. This 
position when held by a considerable num- 
ber of people can fairly be called a conse- 
quence of democracy. One of the major 
tests of true democracy of a country may 
well be whether provision is made for those 

“who conscientiously object to war. The 
flavor of fascism was in the persecution of 
pacifists in the last war. 


I am particularly eager for this expres- 
sion of brotherliness within liberal religion 
because it would indicate a concern for a 
minority. The A. U. A. is on record 
through the ‘Pinkham Resolution” as de- 
fending the right of conscientious objectors 
to their viewpoint, and is on record for their 
defense against persecution. The recent 
letter of the A. U. A. board also states this 
position clearly. Are these statements to 
be made merely as phraseology and their 
implementation refused? Of all churches, 
ours should be the first to act in setting 
up a file of registrants. 

I know the arguments of those who are 
skeptical of the registration plan. They 
fear it may indicate approval of pacifism. 
They fear it may encourage conscientious 
objection. They believe that conscien- 
tious objectors who did not register ahead 
of time would be treated less consider- 
ately. They doubt that a satisfactory def- 
inition for registration can be worked out. 
They hesitate to favor ‘‘special privileges” 
for pacifists, when others may have to 
stand the terror of fighting. These are all 
“worthy’’ objections, but are they valid? 

It is very simple to provide the registry 
in such a way as to make it clear that the 
denomination is not committed to the 
pacifist viewpoint. And it is worth the risk 
of some misunderstanding. All decisions 
involve this. 

It is very unlikely that the plan would 
encourage pacifism. This is a position ar- 
rived at usually only by a most heart- 
searching process and is not reached easily. 

In regard to those who decide to fight 
after war has started, they might easily be 
in a better position rather than a worse one. 
Once establish a principle of the right of 
conscience and it will probably bring 
about a greater tolerance rather than less. 

The definition for registration is a dif- 
ficult matter, but need not be a deciding 
argument. The main thing is to let the 
individual state his position. Categories 
for conscientious objectors may emerge as 
a result of the registration. 

The “special privilege’ argument is 
rather far-fetched. There must always be 
civilian noncombatant service for the na- 
tion to which pacifists can be assigned. 
Under modern conditions, can anyone be 
safe, even nonparticipating women and 
children? Degrees of safety are not easily 
judged. True pacifists do not wish to es- 
cape doing their share in any work that can 
be reconciled with their consciences. 

It is not futile to hope that reasonable 
consideration for pacifists may be secured. 
In England, efforts have borne fruit and 
now local tribunals examine conscientious 
objectors of three categories. All reports 
indicate that the plan is working out very 
constructively. 

It may be in order to point out that most 
of the other denominations have taken 


action to establish a registration and that 
others are doing so. In the most recent 
Bulletin of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, there is presented a compila- 
tion of action and proposed action of other 
religious bodies. Copies of this may be se- 
cured by writing to Dr. Rowland Gray- 
Smith, communications secretary, Sharon, 
Mass. 

A recent conference, held by the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Good- 
Will of the Federal Council of Churches, 
stated “that the church must maintain the 
freedom of members to hold opposite views 
and must uphold the right of conscience.” 
To protect these rights, it suggests that 
local and national churches should register 
conscientious objectors, and should explore 
the possibilities of service for conscientious 
objectors in wartime. 

It is not likely that this question can be 
approached satisfactorily through the 
classification of a denomination as op- 
posed to war. During the last war, the 
members of only one church were legally 
exempt from military service. This was 
the Church of the Brethren which requires 
all who join it to pledge not to engage in 
war. Most of the denominations realize 
that the most effective effort will be 
through a registration plan. 

As one who is a relativist rather than an 
absolute pacifist I have come to feel that 
church action on this matter is urgent. I 
do not write as one who would register as 
an absolute pacifist, but I would feel it 
less than my duty not to press this ques- 
tion. 

Dale DeWitt. 

New York, N.Y. 


Pacifism: Rebuttal 
of a Counterblast 


To the Editor: 

Henry W. Pinkham’s ‘‘Counterblast” in 
the March 15th issue is a penetrating ar- 
ticle, but it is not convincing, although I 
too abhor war. ‘‘Common sense demands 
an immediate . . . peace by negotiation’; 
but is Hitler amenable to common sense? 
Did not Chamberlain make every effort 
within the realm of common sense (or be- 
yond) through appeasement and negotia- 
tion to avert war? Or would it be common 
sense to permit Hitler’s “well-behaved 
patriotic citizens” to overspread the whole 
of Europe and the world? 

Is it not common sense to distinguish 
between killing to make men slaves and 
killing ‘to make men free’? I see no halo 
over the heads of the rulers of the nations 
on either side of the conflict. But under 
British rule there is at least freedom for 
men to preach the gospel of universal 
brotherhood and thus there is hope for 
eventual achievement of a more nearly 
Christian basis for the administration of 
international affairs. 

But in all my reading of pacifist views, 
I have yet to find any concrete and prac- 
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tical idea as to how human rights are to be 
preserved or restored in the face of Nazism 
without resort to resistance by force. 

Some of us would find the pacifists less 
irksome and more helpful if they would 
stop wasting time talking about the deplor- 
able slaughter involved in war, and present 
with more definiteness some positive and 
constructive and practicable program for 
gaining the ends of human liberty and jus- 
tice by peaceful means. 

Edward A. Lewis. 
Center Ossipee, N. H. 


Anarchism and 
Communism 
as Compass Points 


Referring to Dr. F. M. Eliot’s comments 
on communism, in your issue of March 15, 
may I say that all ideals are ‘‘impracticable 
dreams” since man is imperfect, therefore 
he cannot reach Utopia, but this fact does 
not relieve him of the duty and responsi- 
bility to go on the right path as far as he 
can. Would it not be clearer to say that 
anarchy or individualism, socialism, and 
communism are principles (inherent in 
every human being) governing social rela- 
tions. The dream of anarchy or individual- 
ism that fancies that every individual 
should be a law unto himself and that he 
and all others should be free from restraint 
is beautiful but impracticable. Neverthe- 
less it is both practicable and sound to in- 
sist upon the highest degree of freedom and 
liberty that can be obtained which do not 
infringe upon the rights of others. 

Cooperation is the basis of social prog- 
ress. The principle of socialism requires 
that it be applied by contribution accord- 
ing to strength and distribution according 
to justice. The city owns its water system 
and charges the individual for the amount 
he uses. The system was installed by a 
common contribution based on the wealth 
of the respective tax paying individuals. Is 
this not permissible so long as the general 
welfare is better promoted by this method? 

The principle of communism requires 
that the contribution be made according to 
strength and the distribution be made 
according to need. Every church building 
is erected on this principle. Every state 
capitol and the national capitol at Wash- 
ington are built under this principle. The 
free school system is an example of abso- 
lutely pure communism. Public support 
of the destitute is pure communism. The 
feeding of millions of the unemployed out 
of the public treasury is likewise com- 
munism, but not a proper application of the 
principle in itself but a necessary expedient 
because proper principles have not been 
applied in other directions. The question 
then is not as to the soundness of these 
principles but one as to the proper applica- 
tion of them. 

Instead of general denunciation of a 
great social principle that is now being 
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applied advantageously wherever civiliza- 
tion has developed would it not be better 
to devote attention to the specific policies 
as they come up and point out the prin- 
ciples that should apply? Someone rather 
inelegantly has said that these principles 
are like oysters, fine in the stomach but 
bad on the shirt front. Science and tech- 
nology have hurried forward economic evo- 
lution. Under private initiative private 
monopoly has supervened. Still higher 
application of the cooperative principle is 
the next step and its advance agent may 
be seen in the TVA. The world is faced 
with the problem of readjusting its eco- 
nomic life and the cost of making the neces- 
sary changes will depend upon the method 
adopted—but change it must—either go 
backward or forward. It cannot stand 
still. 
A. F. Thomas. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


By What Right ? 
By None! 


To the Editor: 

In The Register for March 15 F. M. E. 
amiably but—may I say—needlessly an- 
swers a correspondent, a good Boston Unita- 
rian, who had inquired as to his, Dr. Eliot’s, 
attitude with regard to communism. Here 
indeed is snooping worse than any census 
questions about our income. What right 
had anyone, save a friend in private con- 
versation, to ask the president of the 
A. U. A. what his political opinions were? 
It was impertinence, and should have been 
treated as such. The nation has its Bill of 
Rights; it is time that Unitarian ministers 
should have their Bill of Rights safeguard- 
ing their intellectual freedom. Their poli- 
tics are neither the business of the churches 
they serve, nor of the denomination to 
which they belong. The inquisitor who 
wrote to Dr. Eliot must be a cousin to the 
gentleman who recently said that the use of 
the word democracy too often suggests 
communistice sympathies. 

The writer of this letter will undoubtedly 
be suspected of being a communist. That 
dangerous animal is now discovered every- 
where. On with the hunt! 

Pro Libertate. 


Tastes, Apparently, 
Differ a Lot 


To the Editor: 

I have received a copy of the Lenten 
Manual and I am much disappointed in it. 
In no spirit of unkind criticism I would say 
I find it mournful and unintelligible. I 
did not know that there was anyone in the 
Unitarian church who took such a depress- 
ing view of life. I do not understand why 
you should advertise it in such glowing 
terms. A Lenten manual is a very good 
thing to publish but why not have one 
which deals with the teaching of Uni- 


tarianism? If anyone wishes a good Lent- 
en sermon I suggest that they read ‘‘Why 
the Liberal Looks Up to the Cross,” by 
Dr. Maxwell Savage. 
Alice Stebbins. 
Peterborough, N. H. ‘ 


(Every Lenten manual the American 
Unitarian Association has issued has been 
praised enthusiastically by some readers 
and. heartily damned by others. In a 
popularity contest, however, Mr. Hitchen 
would win, as the above letter is the only 
adverse criticism to reach us—either by 
letter or by word of mouth.—Ed.) 


California Has No 


Corner on Wretchedness 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial, calling attention to a 
study group on the subject of sharecroppers, 
interested me very much. Especially is 
this true concerning your last sentence, 
stating that California Unitarians would 
be in an enviable position, because they 
could hear directly from some of the vic- 
tims. 

That ‘enviable position’? has been our 
lot since the fall of 1939. At that time, the 
brother-in-law of one of my friends in our 
First Church called my attention to the 
fact that there was in southern New 
Jersey, only forty miles away from Phila- 
delphia, a large group of very poorly paid 
agricultural workers, whose labor helped 
to supply our Philadelphia markets. Their 
condition is just as wretched as the share- 
croppers in the South. In their courageous 
efforts to organize themselves into unions 
they had been subjected to all the brutal- 
ity and tyranny that we associate with less 
favored parts of the United States. 

Another member of our church and my- 
self paid several visits to South Jersey 
under the guidance of our friends. We went 
into the homes of agricultural workers, 
both colored and white, and heard from 
them what they were trying to do. We 
met the labor organizers, who were living 
on very little more than the workers them- 
selves, and heard from them the story of 
their long struggle to bring help to these 
people. It is one of the most thrilling tales 
I have ever heard. Later, I attended a 
union meeting of workers from all south- 
ern New Jersey, and was surprised at the 
quiet orderliness and patient spirit of the 
delegates in their search to find some 
solution to their problems. 

Although we tried to gain a hearing for 
these people in our church, we found it 
impossible. One can discuss the theoreti- 
cal questions of democracy there, but it is 
very hard to be permitted to describe even 
the most outrageous lack of it in actual life. 
We took our message to the Society of 
Friends. The Social Order Committee of 
the Arch Street Meeting of Philadelphia 
made an investigation and an effort to 
work in the area. 


Again, this January, I had the privilege 
of hearing a little group of people from 
Missouri who were touring the North to 
arouse interest in the sharecroppers. We 
met in the colored Y. W. C. A. here in 
Philadelphia. In this group was a very 
fine man of mixed white, colored and In- 
dian blood. His name is Owen Whitfield. 
He led the evicted colored and white share- 
croppers, who went out on to the highway 
over a year ago. In so doing he lost his own 
hard-earned security. He is the Baptist 
minister of a colored church. He said he 
read in the book of Exodus how Moses led 
the children of Israel and waited by the 
side of the Red Sea. So he decided to 
lead his people down to wait by the high- 
way, instead of letting them each creep 
away separately to starve and die alone. 

Another of this little group was a middle- 
aged colored woman who, with another 
woman, had tried to organize the workers, 
going about at night, so as to avoid the 
vigilantes. They were both caught; the 
other woman beaten to death, but this one 
woman escaped. 

So there is no lack of opportunities to 
hear about these wretched agricultural 
workers from members of their own num- 
ber. Unitarians, at least in our locality, 
have not wanted to hear about them. If 
you know of any Unitarian churches which 
really want to get information on this 
subject first hand I can tell them how to 
get it. 

I was glad to see that you took an in- 
terest in Adamic’s work. 

Miriam Pennypacker. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S. Of course, some people will 
point out the fact that some of these 
groups and leaders in agricultural work are 
communists and the odium of that accusa- 
tion may spread to any who associate 
with them. I am a pacifist and let every- 
one know that I can only help with work 


done without violent means. So far I 
have survived the odium. 

View 
Unitarian-Jewish 
Exchanges 


To the Editor: 

The Unitarian-Jewish exchange of pul- 
pits mentioned in The Register reminds me 
of a similar exchange during Dr. George C. 
Cressey’s pastorate in Portland, Ore. In 
those days of nearly ninteen hundred Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise occupied the pulpit of the 
Jewish synagogue, and Dr. Cressey was the 
minister in the Unitarian church of which 
Dr. T. L. Eliot was pastor emeritus. Rabbi 
Wise and Dr. Cressey were warm friends, 
and they exchanged pulpits several times 
during that period. To be sure, at that 
time civilization was not almost on the 


verge of destruction as it seems to be in the 


year of 1940, but even then “such concrete 
expression of the unifying bonds of our 


- 


religions” did much “to remind us of our 
common religious heritage.” 
Lilian M. Cressey. 
Sewaren, N.Y. 


(P. S. Our correspondent encloses the 
following lines by Dr. Cressey which she 
suggests are worth passing on: 

“If to have achieved is much, to have 
desired is something; and the mosaic of ac- 
complishment will not be complete in its 
large design unless the chinks and crannies 
are filled in with the blurred and indefinite 
fragments of broken purposes and forsaken 
hopes.’’) 


Strengthen Their Hands 


To the Editor: 

Since the years of the Great War a new 
generation has come into life. As it reads 
of the action of our Association in sending 
Dr. and Mrs. Dexter as our agents of help 
to the countries involved in this present 
war, it may well ask, What can they do? 
How can help be given? 

In the library of the American Unitarian 
Association is a report compiled, in collab- 
oration, by Dr. Louis C. Cornish in 1925, 
which tells of the work done by his com- 
mission to save the religious minorities in 
Transylvania, then in jeopardy. In con- 
junction with Great Britain, that work 
blazed a trail and, to some extent, aided 
in preserving their freedom of worship. 

In our Alliance Lending Library, which 
lends to anyone who will pay return post- 
age, is a work in two volumes, entitled 
“The Wider Fellowship.” In this vivid 
autobiography, Dr. C. W. Wendte relates, 
step by step, how that fellowship was 
founded. It is full of anecdote and rich 
in a personality which, even through the 
limitations of correspondence, made friends 
with all sorts and conditions of men. He 
was born in Germany and, although his is 
a latinized style it does not escape the in- 
fluence of his early tongue. 

Further, in the A. U. A. Reference Li- 
brary is a small, bound pamphlet, 1929-36, 
issued by the Women’s Alliance and largely 
the work of Mrs. C. E. St. John, which 
gives condensed stories of religious liberals, 
in order that they might know each other, 
not only in Europe but throughout the 
world—and which includes sketches of 
Dr. Wendte’s remarkable work in origi- 
nating and welding together the Interna- 
tional Congresses. 

That our latest generation shares Dr. 
Wendte’s wide outlook, we know as we 
hear them sing: 

Forward, shoulder to shoulder, 


Far horizons are calling, 
Hear humanity’s cries, 


And so, through fresh understanding, let 
us strengthen their Mission hands. Is a 
religion that does not work, a real re- 
ligion? 

Catherine W. Faucon. 

Milton, Mass. 


The Situation in 
Eugene, Ore. 


To the Editor: 

The issue raised by Dr. Harold G. Scott 
in a recent issue of The Christian Register is 
certainly not without point to Unitarians, 
especially those Unitarians who happen to 
be members of churches which are re- 
ceiving aid from the American Unitarian 
Association. Dr. Scott refers to this latter 
class of church as being ‘‘on relief.” 

The issue raised by Dr. Scott is the at- 
titude of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion toward a minister of an aided church 
who takes a pacifist stand. It is well that 
the issue should be raised at this time. 
Some people will be able to recall what 
happened in this respect during the World 
War. The writer has been told by one 
Unitarian minister who took a pacifist 
stand during the World War that aid from 
the American Unitarian Association was 
discontinued under circumstances which 
seemed to indicate just the sort of thing 
which Dr. Scott fears may happen 
again. 

President Frederick M. Eliot in his reply 
to Dr. Scott has stated that the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation reaffirms “‘its intention to uphold 
the basic Unitarian principle of the right of 
private judgment and the sovereignty of 
the individual soul. This can only mean 
that the board proposed to grant complete 
equality of judgment and of treatment to 
all Unitarians, whether ministers or lay- 
men, whatever their views may be on any 
controversial issue. I can see,no reason 
for making a distinction between the 
minister of an aided church and the minis- 
ter of a church that is self-supporting.” . . 

The observation and experience of the 
writer in regard to the American Unitarian 
Association and churches on the Pacific 
Coast during the past ten years is that 
these intentions have not been lived up 
to, either in regard to the pacifist issue or 
situations where congregations have be- 
come divided over the minister’s views on 
social questions. .. . 

The constitution of the Eugene church 
has always stressed the congregational 
form of government, and provided for the 
choosing of the minister, or his dismissal, 
by the congregation, and, for the past ten 
years, has provided for the annual election 
of the minister. When the present minister 
at Eugene was chosen by the congrega- 
tion in 1934, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation immediately discontinued its aid 
to the church. A year later, the aid was 
restored to the congregation, the American 
Unitarian Association admitting that the 
choice of the local congregation had ap- 
parently been justified. 

No direct aid has been received by the 
Eugene church from the A. U. A. since 
July 1, 1939. 

At the annual meeting of the church just 
held Dr. Ernest M. Caldecott of Los An- 
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geles, regional director of Pacific Coast 
churches, attended and threatened that if 
the congregation reelected the incumbent 
minister the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion might take away from the congrega- 
tion the use of the manse and, further, in 
a written statement, prepared before the 
meeting and filed with the secretary of the 
congregation, stated: 

“The American Unitarian Association, 
after long and careful consideration, and 
after ample notice served on this Society, 
has definitely decided not to contribute 
further sums to the support of the Eugene 
church under its present ministerial lead- 
Crshipsps ares 

In spite of these representations by Dr. 
Caldecott as representative of the A. U. 
A. the incumbent minister was reelected. 

In consequence of these actions by Dr. 
Caldecott, the Eugene congregation has 
lodged a vigorous protest with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. In the annual 
meeting referred to, the minister of the 
Eugene church felt impelled to remark that 
if Dr. Caldecott had properly represented 
the position of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, then assurances 


Contributions to the 


such as that given by Dr. Eliot in reply to 
Dr. Scott are reduced to a travesty. 

It seems to the writer that the questions 
herein raised on the basis of factual ex- 
perience should be a vital concern to the 
Commission on Planning and Review, the 
Ministerial Union, and the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Herbert Higginbotham. 

Eugene, Ore. 


(The actual issue involved here, it seems 
to us, is not the conduct of the A. U. A. 
during the World War, but the conduct of 
the A. U. A. and its representative, Dr. 
Caldecott, in regard to Mr. Higginbotham 
and his tenure. His complaints were the 
subject of consideration during the direc- 
tors’ meeting reported in this issue. It 
was decided to send Mr. Grant Taylor, 
regional vice-president, Pacific Coast, to 
investigate the facts of the situation. Mr. 
Higginbotham has already expressed con- 
fidence in Mr. Taylor’s fairmindedness and 
competence as an investigator. Until 
Mr. Taylor’s report is forthcoming dis- 
cussion of this matter wouldibe futile — 
Ed.) 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
May 15, 1939, through March 16, 1940 


Community Church, White Plains, N. Y. $ 10.00 


First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. .. 25.00 
Sunday School, First Unitarian Church, 

OTraAnvereNt de core thamteraretcctioe peer ks 8.00 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities and 

Appeals, Boston, Mass. ............05 100.00 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. . 19.00 
First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass. . . 100.00 
First Congregational Parish, Canton, Mass. 44.00 
Unitarian Church, Staten Island, N. Y. .. 3.35 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. . . 200.00 
First Congregational Society, Taunton, 

VL ASE ao alates) ates e'mie ahatale aeterbtn © Wales cote 40.50 
eye Cy Ges ccara ey te Sie eis eae Seas oy only oa 50.00 
RBye biel Pe ctapareinia sve eatin wis otate iotareeatetersurts 1.00 
ROVE Coe Wie Re cerviarts ineatniatatel ateraveaetetane ote 5.00 
ASTON raises ate acron nissan ay ole eYoPtainae rele rs 100.55 
137 puel pe: Wa See SMEG AAs abies 5.00 
Adeline Willis, Portland, Me. ........... 25.00 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, Woburn, Mass. 25.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Unity Church, Chi- 

CAL OSIM or ovecis sc ie ertetleeneiens Cee ne erate 5.00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Leominster, 

1 eas ce oe Teapewacamatncie 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Portsmouth, N. H. ... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass. .... 25.00 
Evening Alliance, Quincy, Mass.......... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Malden, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 15.00 
Evening Alliance, Melrose, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational 

Society; Salers Mase. i oe ecrerectssbies' 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bulfinch Place Church, 

‘Boston; Mags: iescaate.se tetris a lsis coeee 5.00 
Flower Guild Alliance, Barnstable, Mass. . 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Framingham, Mass. . . 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hudson, Mass. ....... 3.00 
Jessy Wallin Heywood Alliance, Indian- 

apolig, Ind. 5.6 sin miestenmte eal ieee 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Barneveld, N. Y....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis. (addi- 

Bona) hia. s«6k, catnengette aay vara mee 15.00 
Nora Women’s Alliance, Hanska, Minn. .. 10.00 
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Women’s Alliance, Belfast, Me........... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oklahoma City, Okla. . 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Eastport, Me......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational 

Church, Providence, R. I. ...........- 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westwood, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance....... 50.00 
Miss Eleanor Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pa... 5.00 
Ladies’ Associate Alliance, Uxbridge, Mass. 10.00 
Westminster Alliance, Providence, R. I.... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kennebunk, Me....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Marietta, O. ......... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Duxbury, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gloucester, Mass. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chestnut Hill, Mass. .. 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. ... 5.00 
First Parish Alliance, Cambridge, Mass. . . 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milford, N. H. ....... 10.00 
First Parish Church Sewing Circle, Brook- 

Line) Mase tei .«/ vcs’. Se olen tree 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Houston, Tex. ....... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fairhaven, Mass. ..... 5.00 
First Parish Alliance, Brookline, Mass. ... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bloomington, Ill. 10.00 
Goodwill Alliance, Sharon, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ann Arbor, Mich...... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Littleton, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women .. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Plainfield, N. J. ..... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass. .... 25.00 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Needham, Mass. ... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Houlton, Me. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Attleboro, Mass. ..... 25.00 
The Elizabethans, Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 5.00 
Society for Christian Work, San Francisco, 

Calif. \vicrelnien atutes,c aE aeaiere 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Wollaston, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Samaritan Alliance, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn. ...... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Windsor, Vt. ........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oakland, Calif. ....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Portland, Me. ........ 25.00 


Women’s Alliance, Sandwich, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Braintree, Mass. ..... 2.50 
Bulfinch Place Chapel Alliance, Boston, 


Masas, visite 6 6 oninee ten Cieie eres omnte 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Burlington, Vt. ...... 5.00 
Social Alliance, Arlington, Mass.......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dayton, Mass. .....». 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Franklin, N. H. ...... 10.00 
Jessy Wallin Heywood Alliance, Indianapo- 

Nis, Und, © cy ctects oa etaccletors s otetaste een LNerete 2.00 
First Church Alliance, Louisville, Ky. .... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Passaic, N. J: ........ 10.00 
First Church Alliance, Pittsburgh, Pa..... 25.00 
Bell Street Chapel Helpers’ Alliance, 

Providence, RTS fice as pales bon aie ele 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Wilton, N. H......... 20.00 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Bernardston, Mass.. . 8.00 
First Unitarian Church, Bernardston, Mass. 5.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

+ Nashtia,N.-EL.2 25 das ppncted cles itctole ete 25.00 
First Congregational Society, Jamaica 

Plain, Mags. i.5 «cota oe te eee 87.02 
First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb. .... 33.00 
South Church Charity Fund, Ports- 

mouth) No EE7s este te spre eerie emer 50.00 
First Congregational Society, New Bed- 

ford, Mass: ). 7.0... sine sieiaels plaleieterae 100.00 
Essex Unitarian Conference ..........-- 50.00 
First Parish Church, Stow, Mass. ......- 5.00 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif, 

(additional). W650: ea:civ's'shulclersmiarmenl ieee 75.00 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt. .. 25.00 
All Souls’ Church, New London, Conn. .. 7.50 
The Unitarian Church, Concord, N. H. .. 50.00 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada 40.00 
Third Congregational Society, Springfield, 

Maga. cin sp i.ceteie ae shine fe stewie aielele Heolerere 25.00 
Congregational Society, Keene, N. H..... 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 300.00 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass...........+ 12.83 
As Briend poche since teus's seas ioia slate eo felonete 25.00 
Rev. Ms LatWs sie ster siclstcreesreeicveie'sielersiararn 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Champaign, Ill........ 10.00 
First Unitarian Society, Marlboro, Mass... 25.00 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 35.00 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La. 5.00 
Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, Mass. 25.00 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, Phila- 

Gelphiia PS 50. «cso s/o sieioiey tes uterine 106.08 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. ...... 50.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

Hartford, ‘Conn, 2 4c apres hotest inte 85.50 
First Unitarian Society, San Francisco, 

Calif cascrse stae a) nyareh lagen ake onesate to tens ele 75.00 
Unitarian Church, Harrisburg, Pa. ...... 32.35 
Unitarian Church School, Gardner, Mass. . 5.00 
Second Parish, Hingham, Mass. ......... 10.00 
All Souls’ Church, New York, N. Y. ..... 25.00 
First Parish in Beverly, Mass. .......--+ 75.00 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Barn- 

Btablé, Mass... atic oo Meera sete 25.00 
First Congregational Society, Hampton 

Balis,tN. Bac: canis cates esas 5.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. ......... 100.00 
tS Bal el Oe Ad SARE ee oC ORR OTS 36.00 
A. Brien sooo. Steere wiee ete aa tess ee eae rela 100.55 
A: Birionidl: 5 d.is cists /eta s aetaue Siete nee eave emai 75.00 
AC Minister 6 oie. os baleen ele kee 5.00 
AB rien cd.ssosiossieic's: + aie paid oreo eee 101.13 
Rev. :As Mis Ti, 3% reine ie.d0. slay sie osspe CA re 25.00 
Revs Be RepLas scsens se vies Sie ss ier aetna 5.00 
Rev.:H. Gills Assen. chs noni eee eee 6.00 
Rev; BS. Ms aac vw eve oc eatemneterete 86.00 
Rev. Fs Rou Givicctaeintnxsspete so ameese eater 1.00 
ANONYMOUS: «6% 0 « eieseluh <0 asic eee Bers 1.00 
Mrs. F. W. McAllister, San Antonio, Tex. 25.00 
Mrs. Maria B. Fairbanks, L. I., N. Y..... 50.00 
A. E. Greene, Ann Arbor, Mich. ........ 100.00 
George P. Dike, Boston, Mass.......... = 15.00 
Miss Alice E. Cushman, Sharon, Mass. .. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y. ..... 10.00 

$4,080.86 


Church bodies and individuals which 
have not sent in their contributions are 
urged to do so immediately. 
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Churches Called Unitarian 


In the March Bulletin of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, it is stated: 

“When the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia was organized in 1796, it was 
advised by a church in Boston not to take 
the name ‘Unitarian’ because it would 
prove to be an unpopular name and hence, 
a handicap. The founders of our church 
replied that they would take the name and 
show that they could be loyal to it. 
Throughout 144 years the congregation 
has found in the name an appropriate and 
cherished symbol of its faith and purpose.” 

Quite frequently, the question is raised 
in discussions whether it is better that the 
names of our churches include the word 
Unitarian or whether they should be called 
by some other title, such as the Com- 
munity Church, Church of our Father, 
etc. There are definitely differing opin- 
ions. At present in the Middle Atlantic 
States, there are 39 churches. All but 12 
use the word Unitarian. There are suc- 
cessful churches in both categories. It 
may depend upon the nature of the com- 
munity in which the church is found, but 
undoubtedly, the general experience in- 
dicates that there is no vital reason why 
the name Unitarian should not be used. 
The most frequent argument used oppos- 
ing the name Unitarian is that it connotes 
something of the past rather than a chal- 
lenging position for today. The point 
which then seems significant is whether 
sufficiently distinctive content can be given 
to Unitarian to make it meaningful in the 
present day. This is a challenge to Uni- 
tarian churches and it is an important 
challenge because we have the word and 
probably will not abandon it. 


Summer Institutes 


Our churches will soon receive notices 
of the various summer institutes which 
provide training and inspiration for 
church work. Star Island with its ex- 
traordinarily worth-while meetings is of 
course the major offering in this field. It 
has distinct values and our church people 
from all over the country attend. 

Supplementing Star Island programs, 
there are various local institutes. Of 
special interest to the churches of the 
Middle Atlantic States are Rowe camp, 
the Charmian Pow Wow and, this year, 
the Leadership Institute. Rowe Camp 
provides religious education training, a 


young people’s week and an Associate 
Alliance week. This is mainly for the 
Connecticut Valley, but is easily accessible 
to some of the churches of the Mohawk 
Valley Conference. 

The Charmian Pow Wow, originally for 
the young people of the Washington, 
D. C., church, has in the past two years 
included young people from other churches. 
This year, it will become a project of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference and it is ex- 
pected that most of the churches of this 
conference will have groups in attendance. 

The Leadership Institute of the Middle 
Atlantic States will be held for the first 
time this year, and will be at Lutherland, 
Pocono Pines, Pennsylvania. This location 
for the institute is in the eastern part of the 
state and central to the three conferences 
of the region and is very easily accessible 
to the churches of the Meadville Confer- 
ence. Lutherland is in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, a lovely resort with excellent facili- 
ties for meetings and recreation. The 
dates for the institute will be June 24 to 
June 30. The program will include general 
courses of value for all church activities, 
special courses in religious education, a 
course in Alliance work and on the week 
end, churchmanship meetings and a re- 
gional conference. The faculty will in- 
clude Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, Dr. John Howland La- 
throp, Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, Rev. Dale 
DeWitt and Rev. David Rhys Williams. 
The dean of the institute will be Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian and Laurence C. Staples 
will be the chairman of the committee. 
Literature announcing the institute will 
soon be distributed to churches. 


Metropolitan Conference 
Directors’ Meeting 


Deadwood, Driftwood and Matchwood 
was the subject of a talk given by Josiah 
R. Bartlett at the March 11th meeting of 
the Metropolitan Conference directors. 
Mr. Bartlett is chairman of the student 
committee and used this subject in dis- 
cussing young people’s work in the metro- 
politan area. He stated that the young 
people of our churches can easily become 
deadwood, driftwood or matchwood, blind- 
ly loyal, without ideas, or too easily sus- 
ceptible to wrong enthusiasms unless the 
churches face the most pressing problems 
of youth today. Mr. Bartlett pointed out 
that more than 4,000,000 young people 
from the ages of 15 to 24 are now unem- 
ployed, the educational opportunities and 
facilities for these young people being quite 
inadequate; the health problem critical; 
and the largest group of criminal offenders 
found among youth. ‘In dealing with 
young people’s work,” he stated, “‘liberal 
churches must face facts like these and try 
to help on a program for their solution.” 

Mr. Bartlett explained in considerable 
detail the machinery and types of work for 
youth in the Unitarian denomination. He 
also told of the local work being done 


through regional headquarters and the 
student committee. 

The next meeting will be held April 8 
at the Hotel Collingwood. Frederic G. 
Melcher will speak on “‘A Unitarian Lay- 
man Views 25 Beacon Street.” 


N. Y. League 


On Friday, April 5, at All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, New York City, the New 
York League of Unitarian Women will 
hold its annual entertainment beginning 
at 2.30 p.m. The program will include 
musical numbers, poetry reading and the 
presentation of a dance. This is a benefit 
for the League held annually and people 
of all the New York churches are invited. 


Trustees’ Dinner 


A dinner for trustees of the churches in 
the Metropolitan area, New York and New 
Jersey, will be held April 22. A panel dis- 
cussion will be presented on the subject 
“What Can Trustees Do Towards Making 
Churches Successful?”’ Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop will be chairman of the panel. 


Applied Christianity 


The Unitarian church of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has recently estab- 
lished a committee on applied Christianity. 
This is a committee of nine, appointed by 
the board of trustees, the aim of which is 
to stimulate social thinking and aid in the 
development of social conscience. When 
the committee believes any social action is 
required in the name of the church, the 
committee makes its recommendations to 
the board of trustees for decision. This 
committee is one of the standing: commit- 
tees of the church and reports monthly. 


Publications 


The publications service of the regional 
office is increasing. Unitarian books and 
pamphlets may be ordered for prompt de- 
livery from the office at Ten Park Avenue, 
New York City. The books of other pub- 
lishing concerns may be ordered also and 
ministers are granted a ten percent dis- 
count. There is no extra charge for postage 
when books are ordered through this office. 


April Calendar 


April 1—Joseph Priestley Conference 
ministers’ meeting, Washington, D. C., 
following the pulpit exchange. 

April 8—Metropolitan Conference direc- 
tors’ meeting, N. Y. C. Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, N. Y. C. New York League 
Entertainment, N. Y.C. 

April 9—Joseph Priestley Conference 
meeting, Germantown, Pa. 

April 14—Metropolitan Conference pulpit 
exchange. 

April 20—Metropolitan Federation, Shoals 
reunion. 

April 22—Trustees’ dinner, Metropolitan 
Conference. 

April 27 and 28—Mohawk Valley Confer- 
ence, Schenectady. 
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Denomination Looks Toward Future: 
But How About Boston? 


Greater Boston’s one hundred Unitarian 
churches must get together to do some 
“{ntelligent group planning,” and until they 
do so Unitarianism will make no upgrade 
in and around its historic center. Presi- 
dent Frederick M. Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association said this to the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, March 18, and 
announced that he was going to do some- 
thing about it. 

These hundred churches are within 
twenty miles of downtown Boston, and Dr. 
Eliot was addressing a gathering of clergy 
and laymen representing nearly all of 
them. But what he said was heard also by 
Unitarian leaders from coast to coast, 
officers and directors of the Association, 
in Boston that day for the A. U. A. board 
meeting and guests that evening of the 
Club. : 

Four of these leaders had just got done 
talking about the state of the church in 
their regions. Dr. George F. Patterson, 
minister in Tulsa, Okla., drew a picture of 
isolated and important liberal movements 


in the Southwest, where he is regional di- 


rector for the Association. In his own 
Tulsa congregation of 100 to 125, only 
about 25 are “original’’ Unitarians. Rev. 
Frank E. Smith, who is minister of the 
church that will entertain the next Bien- 
nial Conference—the First Unitarian in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—showed how the bitter 
anti-Unitarian feeling of a half century ago 
in that city had not altogether disappeared, 
and looked forward eagerly to the confer- 
ence as a means of bringing Unitarianism 
to the favorable attention of that region. 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus told of how a 
direct-by-mail campaign by people of his 
church in Indianapolis had brought 125 
newcomers to the congregation and added 
150 new names to the guest book. Grant 
Taylor, layman of the Berkeley, Calif., 
church, vice-president of the Association 
for the Pacific Coast, president of the 
Pacific Coast Conference, who otherwise is 
clerk of the Supreme Court of California, 
brought greetings from a vital liberal 
movement that stretches from Vancouver 
to San Diego. 

If every one of Greater Boston’s 100 
churches were as strong as any one of the 
churches from which these gentlemen came, 
said Dr. Eliot, “there would be no question 
as to the leading part which Unitarianism 
would be playing in the city of Boston and 
surrounding cities and towns.”’ These four 
churches are powers in their communi- 
ties and the nation. The power is intensi- 
fied because of the great distance separat- 
ing churches in those regions, but, said Dr. 
Eliot, “it is the same kind of power you 
can find in churches in this neighborhood.” 

Nevertheless, the churches of Metro- 
politan Boston are in a serious situation, 
because their programs generally have not 
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kept pace with changing conditions within 
their territory and within their own con- 
stituencies. Things that worked 25 years 
ago will not work today, and unless new 
methods are adapted to new conditions 
the future looks pretty dark for these 
churches, Dr. Eliot warned. 

Problems of these churches vary with 
their distance from the State House. 
Three concentric areas for conference and 
planning might well be mapped out, say, 
roughly at five, ten and twenty mile radii. 


“The agency through which that plan-' 


ning ought to be inaugurated and assisted 
is the group of churches as a whole or- 
ganized into the Association,’? Dr. Eliot 
declared. ‘I am proposing in the not too 
distant future to take the initiative defi- 
nitely for the calling of these conferences.”’ 
Anticipating ‘‘a lot of inherited and very 
stubborn prejudice” against such coopera- 
tive planning, President Eliot reminded 
his hearers that he hadn’t come from St. 
Paul to tell them these things; he was born 
and brought up in Boston and was talking 
as a good Bostonian. 

Earlier Dr. Eliot had paid tribute to the 
Unitarian Club and its members for ser- 
vice rendered to the Association. ‘You 
have been one of the most important ele- 
ments in the life, in the vigorous life, of 
Unitarianism here at its center,’ he as- 
serted. . . . Without your backing, with- 
out your understanding and sympathetic 
support, the work of the Association would 
inevitably falter and stumble and ulti- 
mately fail; for, as he explained, without 
strength at the center of Unitarianism, 
“our entire national program must in- 
evitably fail.” 

The Club had planned this meeting as 
“Association Night,” with the principal 
address by President Eliot. Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, executive vice-president of the 
Association, reported briefly on the suc- 
cessful radio program, illustrating the na- 
ture of the broadcasts by playing selections 
from transcriptions; and described the 
remarkable progress in The Register sub- 
scription campaign. The goal had been 
1,000 new subscribers by May; from New 
Year’s to date, the increase had been 996, 
a thirty percent growth in a little more 
than two months. Frank B. Frederick, 
secretary of the Club, reminded the Club 
of the plan for recruiting new members 
from the hundred churches within the 20 
mile radius. W. Roger Greeley, past presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. He intro- 
duced officers and directors of the Associa- 
tion who were present, and, in presenting 
President Eliot, he voiced the attitude of 
the men of the Club toward him with this 
felicitous A. U. A. acrostic: 

Admiration 
Understanding 
Affection 


The Association, Dr. Eliot emphasized’ 
is not something apart from the church; it 
is not the agent of the churches; it is the 
churches; it is all. the people of all the 
churches with all their auxiliary organiza- 
tions. It is all the churches working to- 
gether to do certain things which cannot be 
done by the individual parish, namely, first, 
to serve themselves, and, second, to serve 
the world. , 

The Association has not been serving the 
Greater Boston churches as it should. 
Some of the larger and stronger churches 
do not feel that the Association can be of 
service to them. “I heard a layman, one 
of the principal laymen of one of the 
strongest churches in New England and in 
the denomination, say that until the 
hurricane and what followed he had no 
idea that the Association could possibly 
do anything for his church. That church 
didn’t need money; it needed advice on 
church finances and got what it needed. 

“What I would like to ask of you is that 
you bring to the Association the concrete 
practical problems of your churches in 
order that, taking counsel together, we may 
find the answers,” said President Eliot. 

As to the churches serving the world, 
Dr. Eliot announced the significant vote 
taken that day by the Association board of 
directors to establish the Unitarian Service 
Committee, parallel in function to the 
Friends’ Service Committee. He cited a 
former instance, the creation more than a 
year ago of the Commission for Relief in 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Eliot declared: “It 
is only through sacrificial service that any 
religion, or any religious body, ever won 
and held life.”” But to render world ser- 
vice the churches must get together in their 
Association. 

“The Unitarian Church,” as other than 
a parochial term, has not been part of our 
vocabulary, but Dr. Eliot believes that 
within the scaffolding of the Association, 
within all its organized work and mechanics 
there is rising something that is not an or- 
ganization; it is a spiritual thing that we 
would call ‘‘The Unitarian Church.” But, 
he warned, ‘‘we have got to be prepared to 
work for it; . . . we have got to learn to 
give.” 

“Last year,” he said, ‘100,000 Uni- 
tarians gave $30,000 for the extension of 
their faith! Is it unreasonable to ask that 
we should give a dollar a head? I don’t 
think so, but there has got to be a revo- 
lution in the state of mind of Unitarians 
before that is possible.” 

That revolution must come within two 
years, for the finance committee of the 
Association has warned the Association 
that within two years it must stop drawing 
on capital for current expenditures. 

The importance and the urgency of all 
this work was brought home eloquently by 
Dr. Eliot. There is, he declared, some- 
thing of moral and spiritual stuff that has 
not been getting into the life of America 
and the world, ‘something that hasn’t 


Nominations for Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 


For regional vice-president, term 
one year: 


Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me. 
Publisher. President of the Maine Uni- 
tarian Association; has served one year as 
regional vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association; formerly regional 
director in the department of church 
extension for Maine; district counselor for 
the Laymen’s League; active in local 
church affairs. 


C. Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tenn. In 
the lumber business. Active and influ- 
ential in church and civic affairs; renomi- 
nated to serve a second term. 


James P. Hart, Fall River, Mass. 
Banker. Formerly treasurer of his church 
and actively interested in its affairs. Has 
served as president of the Fall River 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Curtis W. Reese. Dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Chicago, Ill. President 
of the Western Conference; member of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 1920-1928; secretary 
of the Western Conference, 1919-1930; 
has been minister of Unitarian churches in 
Alton, Ill., and Des Moines, Ia. 


Charles E. Russell, Ottawa, Canada. 
For many years an interested and active 
leader among Unitarian churches of 
Canada; renominated to serve a second 
term. 


Dr. Alice W. Tallant, member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Graduate of Smith College. Former 
president of the branch Alliance; member 
of the Middle Atlantic States Council of 
Unitarian Churches. 


B. Grant Taylor, Berkeley, Calif. 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of California. 
President of the Pacific Coast Conference; 
president of the Berkeley Laymen’s 
League chapter; member of the board of 
trustees of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry; formerly clerk of his church, 
member of the church board of trustees, 
teacher and superintendent of the church 
school. 

Rev. Charles A. Wing. Minister of 
the Unity Church, Denver, Colo. Has 
served two terms as regional vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Formerly minister of the Unitarian 
churches of Baltimore, Md., Springfield, 
Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the 
Messiah). 


For director, term three years: 


Rev. Paul H. Chapman. Miuinister of 
the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety of Lexington, Mass., since 1982. 
Formerly assistant minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, O.; mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association since 1937; 
chairman of the department committee on 
religious education; dean of the Religious 
Education Conference at Star Island last 
summer. 


Rev. Wilton E. Cross. Minister of the 
First Parish Church in Taunton, Mass., 
since 1932. Previous settlements in 
Peterborough and Franklin, N. H. Has 
served as a member of the placement com- 
mittee of the Ministers’ Union, and as 
delegate on the Southern New England 
Council representing the Channing Con- 
ference. 


Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 
Member of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association since 1928; 
for about eight years legal counsel for the 
Association and chairman of the finance 
committee; 1926-1927 chairman of the 
Commission on Survey; former trustee of 
Meadville Theological Seminary, Chicago; 
1926-1930, president of the Laymen’s 
League. President of the Rhode Island 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Laurance I. Neale, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturer and member of the Harvard 
Engineering Society. Formerly chairman 
of the board of trustees of All Souls’ 
Church, New York; member of the All 
Souls’ Laymen’s League chapter; active 
and influential in his church. 

Robert B. Stone, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Lawyer. Member of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association for 
the past three years. President of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies; presi- 
dent of the Children’s Aid Association of 
Boston; member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Community Federation. 


Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, Marblehead, 


been getting into the fiber of boys and girls 
and men and women, something that 
hasn’t been built into the churches of 
America, something that hasn’t been 
built into the Unitarian churches of 
Greater Boston.” He continued: 

“We have got to maintain these churches 
because only through these churches and 
in families nurtured in these churches will 
we bring into the life of the next generation 


this thing that is missing so largely in 
ours. 

“We are going to do it through our 
Unitarian church—together, but it is 
high time we put everything else aside 
that interferes with it and got down to the 
real job of building these churches back 
to their full strength and making of them 
once more the power to lead and to guide 
and to serve that they ought to be.” 


Mass. Graduate of Vassar College. For 
the past six years director of the General 
Alliance; member of the finance committee 
of the General Alliance, and a former 
chairman of the Alliance appeals commit- 
tee. 


For director representing educa- 
tional agencies, term one year: 


Frederic Winsor, Concord, Mass. For- 
merly headmaster of Middlesex School. 
Overseer Harvard College, 1931-1937. 
Author. 


For director representing social 
agencies, term one year: 


Alfred F. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Has served two one-year terms as director 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
representing societies and agencies dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion; 
chairman of the board committee on social 
relations. Executive secretary of the 
Boston Children’s Aid Association; first 
vice-president of the Child Welfare League 
of America; chairman of the children’s 
department, Boston Council of Social 
Agencies; on the executive committee of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 


Prize for Essays 


on Alcohol 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
announces the 1940 Temperance Essay 
contest in which two cash prizes of $15 
each will be awarded for the hest temper- 
ance essays submitted, with a bonus of $10 
if the prize material is suitable for publi- 
cation. The essays, to be of reasonable 
length, must be postmarked not later than 
May 10, 1940, and should be signed with a 
pseudonym or number on the essay. This 
identifying name or number should also 
be placed, with a statement of the con- 
testant’s name, address, age and group, in 
a sealed envelope and the envelope and 
essay or essays mailed to the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

One of the above-named prizes will be 
awarded for the best essay by a young per- 
son in high school or of high-school age— 
under 18, that is—and the other for the 
best essay by a young person of college age. 


Agencies Nominate 


A. U. A. Directors 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the fol- 
lowing nominations have been made by 
the various denominational agencies for 
members of the board of directors to serve 
for one year, beginning in May, 1940: 

By the Ministerial Union, Rev. DuBois 
LeFevre; by the General Alliance, Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise; by the Laymen’s League, 
Frederic H. Fay, and by the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Roland B. 
Greeley. 
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Unitarian Service Committee 


to Implement Denomination’s Ideals 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held at 25 Beacon Street on 
March 18, upon the recommendation of 
Seth T. Gano, chairman of the committee 
on refugee relief, a permanent committee, 
to be known as the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, was created. A committee of nine 
persons is to be appointed which shall have 
the power to investigate opportunities 
for humanitarian service in the United 
States and other countries, and which 
shall from time to time recommend action 
by the Association in humanitarian service 
and the method of raising the necessary 
funds for this purpose. During the dis- 
cussion of this important new venture it 
was suggested that this proposed action is 
a logical result of our program last year for 
relief in Czechoslovakia and our present 
mission, conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Dexter 
in cooperation with other agencies, to the 
war-torn nations of Europe. 

After prolonged discussion of a proposal 
to establish a registry for conscientious 
objectors by the American Unitarian 
Association it was decided to refer this 
question to the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in May. 

Resolutions of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion on the recent deaths of Dr. Rognvaldur 
Petursson of Winnipeg, regional director 
for the Icelandic churches, and Mrs. O. G. 
Strong of Cleveland, O., a member of the 
board since 1939, were adopted. 


A Plan for Reorganization 


The president outlined a plan for gen- 
eral reorganization upon which he has been 
working, and which he stated he hoped to 
have completed at least in a preliminary 
way by the end of the next year. The plan 
contemplates three main divisions of the 
work of the Association: a division of 
churches, a division of education, and a 
division of promotion. He reminded the 
board that the division of promotion was 
established last May, that he hoped the 
division of education could be established 
this year, and that within the next year 
the division of churches could be ade- 
quately organized. Each of these divisions 
is to be under the supervision of a board 
committee. 

The board of directors approved in prin- 
ciple a plan submitted by the special com- 
mittee on education as outlined by Rev. 
George A. Mark, chairman of the commit- 
tee, and voted to request the chairman 
of the board to appoint a special admin- 
istrative committee to prepare ways and 
means whereby the plan can be made 
effective this coming year. 

Parker E. Marean, the treasurer, re- 
ported contributions from churches thus 
far this year totaling $5,873, which he said 
was a little better than the comparable 
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figure a year ago. Total capital gifts re- 
ceived so far this year amount to $62,566, 
the smallest in many years. The Pension 
Society, he reported, has received capital 
gifts amounting to $12,200. 

The president read a brief letter from 
the board of trustees of the church of 
Winchendon, Mass., expressing apprecia- 
tion for the services rendered by the As- 
sociation in helping to care for the church’s 
funds. 


It was voted to contribute the amount. 


of the accumulated interest on a loan to 
Proctor Academy as an initial gift to the 
Academy’s campaign for $100,000. 

A special committee on the Whitney 
Homestead recommended the _ discon- 
tinuance of the Homestead, and that the 
funds entrusted to the A. U. A. could be 
used to greater advantage through direct 
help to ministers. The board authorized 
the executive committee to carry out this 
recommendation in such a manner as 
might be feasible. 

A special committee to counsel with the 
editor on the conduct of The Christian 
Register was appointed to include the fol- 
lowing persons: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, 
chairman, Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Leonard 
Ware, Forest K. Davis, and Frederic G. 
Melcher. 

The board voted to accept the recom- 
mendation of the program committee to 
hold the next biennial conference in the 
fall of 1941 in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The board approved the recommendation 
of Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Ia., reporting for the committee on ex- 
tension, that Rev. Lon Ray Call be author- 
ized to institute a trial series of meetings 
in Columbus, O., immediately after Easter. 


Grant Taylor to Study Eugene, Ore., 
Situation 

There was a prolonged discussion of 
communications received from the First 
Unitarian Society and the Community 
Liberal Church (Unitarian) of Eugene, 
Ore., and the board commissioned B. 
Grant Taylor, regional vice-president for 
the Pacific Coast, who was present at the 
meeting, to go to Eugene to make a dis- 
interested fact-finding inquiry on the basis of 
which the board could take further action. 

Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, reporting for 
the department of religious education, an- 
nounced plans for eight leadership training 
institutes this coming summer, and con- 
tinued progress in the development of the 
new curriculum. 

Alfred F. Whitman, chairman of the 
department of social relations, reported a 
resolution adopted at a recent meeting of 
his committee calling for closer affiliation 
between the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice and his department, especially in 
urging a study in all churches of the dan- 


ger of the United States slipping into war. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz reported briefly 
the study conferences under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
Philadelphia, as a representative of the 
Association. 5, 

Mr. Taylor reported on Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote’s recent survey of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry and 
announced that no details for such a plan 
had been worked out. — 

Frederic H. Fay, reporting for the di- 
vision of promotion and publications, an- 
nounced the addition to the staff of Miss 
Mildred Boie to be assistant in charge of 
publicity. Miss Boie comes to the Asso- 
ciation from The Atlantic Monthly of which 
she was formerly the associate editor. 

Dr. Everett M. Baker reported the 
progress of the radio program, announcing 
that to date in 16 cities throughout the 
country broadcasts are being made under 
the auspices of the Association, either by 
the local ministers or by records for elec- 
trical transcription released from head- 
quarters. 

A letter from Gold Coast, West Africa, 
was read, being the one received from the 
most distant point as the result of the 
short-wave broadcasting. 

It was announced that The Christian 
Register campaign had resulted in 996 new 
subscriptions since the first of January, that 
the Lenten Manual this year had sold 
14,150 copies, and that the most recent 
pamphlet published, “‘What Is the Uni- 
tarian Religion?’ had gone through four 
editions totaling 55,000 copies. 

A vote of appreciation of the following 
retiring members of the board was adopted: 
Emmett Fayen, Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Mrs. William W. Churchill, Rev. Owen W. 
Eames, Frederic G. Melcher, Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

Members of the board: Messrs. Backus, 
Bailey, Bates, Chapman, Mrs. Churchill, 
Miss Comins, Messrs. Davidow, Eames, 
Eliot, Fay, Fayen, Gardner, Greeley, 
LeFevre, Marean, Mrs. Mertz, Messrs. 
Perkins, Richardson, Snow, Snyder, Stone, 
Taylor, Whitman, and Mrs. Wise. 

Regional representatives: Messrs. Call, 
DeWitt, O’Brian, Nichols, and Schoenfeldt. 

Officers and heads of departments: Messrs. 
Baker, Davis, Kuebler, Fritchman, Jones, 
and Robertson. 

By Invitation: Rev. George A. Mark and 
Rev. William B. Rice. 


Four Freedoms 


In one of the parish house rooms in the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
new mural has been completed depicting 
the four freedoms, those of speech, as- 
sembly, press and religion. This theme is 
in keeping with another mural in the same 
room depicting the spiritual values in peril 
today. The new mural has been painted 
by William F. Matthews and will serve as 
a reminder of the chief values of democracy. 


Broadcast Season Ends 
But Radio Records 
Are Available 


“Baster and the Golden Age,” in which 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of An- 
tioch College, and former director of the 
TVA, participated with Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, concluded the current series of 22 
broadcasts in the Unitarian Sunday Radio 
Hour, ‘‘Religion at Work’ (WAAB), be- 
ginning November 5 with “Man in His 
Universe” by Dr. Bart J. Bok of the as- 
tronomy department, Harvard University, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, vice-president of the 
A. U. A. Then followed three more con- 
versations in the science series: ‘‘Man in 
His World” with Professor P. W. Bridg- 
man of Harvard, ‘‘Man in His Commun- 
ity” with Dr. Eliot B. Chapple, Harvard 
anthropologist, and ‘‘Man’s Biological In- 
heritance” with Professor George Howard 
Parker, professor emeritus of biology of 
Harvard. : 

“Religion for a War-Torn World” with 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York and 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, 
Mass., who presented two very different 
attitudes, proved to be one of the most 
stimulating addresses in the series. ‘What 
Religion Means to Me” featured the 
opinions on that subject of two high-school 
students. 

Then came Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of 
Temple Sinai, Boston, and President Eliot 
speaking on “Jesus in the Faith of the 
Liberal Jew and Christian” which aroused 
2 great deal of enthusiastic comment, es- 
pecially for the interfaith understanding 
which it showed. For Christmas, Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
titled his address ‘‘How Silently!’’ and the 
following Sunday, the first in 1940, a re- 
view of the ethical and international prin- 
ciples involved in the past year’s news was 
given, ‘‘1939 in Review,’ with Donovan 
Richardson, chief editorial writer of The 
Christian Science Monitor, and Leonard 
Ware, editorial writer on The Boston 
Herald, as guests. 

Social application of Unitarianism was 
the theme of the next six broadcasts: 
“Looking Ahead to Frontiers of Service,” 
stressing our opportunities to serve our fel- 
lowmen today though the physical frontiers 
of our country are closed; three parents 
spoke on “Parents as Teachers of Re- 
ligion’”; two Partnership Plan addresses 
followed, ‘“‘The Layman and Democracy” 
in which Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., Frederic H. Fay of Boston, 
Dr. Everett M. Baker, Roland B. Greeley, 
and Alfred F. Whitman took part. The 
Young People’s Religious Union celebrated 
its national Sunday on February 4 with its 


message, “Unitarian Youth Face the 
Future.” “Disciplines for Daily Living,” 


as suggested by Winfred Rhoades, psy- 


chologist, and Dr. Baker, emphasized the 
importance of character-building disciplines 
for the whole year. 

The first broadcast under the James 
Freeman Clarke Radio Lectureship, ‘“The 
Basic Christian Faith,’’ by President Eliot 
was given on February 18, and the suc- 
ceeding Sunday Dr. Eliot spoke on “James 
Freeman Clarke and the Unitarian Faith.” 
“Education for Democracy” stressing the 
guest’s conviction that ‘democracy is, 
from my point of view, much more an at- 
titude, a form of relationship between 
men, than one particular external form of 
government,” was discussed by Professor 
Robert Ulich of MHarvard’s Graduate 
School of Education, and Dr. Baker. One 
tie between religion and literature was 
shown in “The Role of Poetry in the 
Modern World” when John Holmes, poet 
and poetry editor of The Boston Transcript, 
discussed the role of poetry in life. 

Optimism was the keynote of Sanford 
Bates’ version of “‘What’s Right with 
America.” 

This 1939-1940 “Unitarian Radio Hour’’ 
has reached far wider audiences than those 
within the range of the local station. 
Short-wave station WRUL, during Novem- 
ber, December, and January, broadcast our 
addresses, either through recording the 
originals from Boston, or using our records 
the Friday following the Boston release. 
We have had letters of comment from as 
distant points as Central America and the 
west coast of Africa; and our transcriptions 
of all these addresses are being used in 
numerous cities throughout the country. 
Printed copies of almost all the conversa- 
tions are still available in limited quantities. 

Radio records, in good condition, of the 
following conversations are available, upon 
request: ‘‘Man in His Universe,” ‘“Man in 
His Community,” ‘These Months of 
Crises” (originally called ‘1939 in Re- 
view”’), ‘Religion for a War-Torn World,” 
“Jesus in the Faith of the Liberal Jew and 
Christian,” ‘Looking Ahead to Frontiers 
of Service,’ “The Layman and Democ- 
racy” (I and II), “Education for Democ- 
racy,” “The Role of Poetry in the Modern 
World,” “What’s Right with America,” 
“Ethics and the Golden Age” (non-Easter 
parts of “Easter and the Golden Age’’). 


Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference 


The date for the spring meeting of the 
Norfolk-Suffolk Conference has been set 
for Sunday, April 28, beginning at 4 p. m. 
The place will be the First Parish Church 
in Milton, Mass. The general topic for the 
afternoon will be ““The International Situa- 
tion and Unitarianism.” Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish has been secured to speak on this 
subject. It is hoped that Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter will also be there to speak, but at 
this writing it is not known when he will 
return from Europe. Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy will preach at 7.45 p. m. 


New Chimes 
at Winchendon 


New organ chimes were installed in the 
Church of the Unity, Winchendon, Mass., 
Sunday, March 10, in an impressive ser- 
vice arranged by the minister, Rev. W. E. 
Billingham. The chimes are in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo C. Corey, and given 
by their daughter, Miss Ethel G. Corey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Corey were among the orig- 
inal founders of the Church of the Unity, 
and were always loyal and faithful in at- 
tendance. 

This is the third memorial gift to the 
Church of the Unity within a year. The 
first was an Audiphone system for the deaf, 
given by Mrs. Ida Greenwood, in memory 
of her late husband. The second was an 
Alliance Memorial Window, given by the 
Putnam Benevolent Society, the Alliance, 
in memory of friends and members of that 
organization. 

The chimes were made by the Deagan 
Company. There are 21 chimes in the set, 
played from a small keyboard built into 
the organ console. Two little girls un- 
veiled the gift: Marilyn Meyer, daughter 
of the organist, and Marjorie Billingham, 
daughter of the minister. 


An Invitation to 
Shoals Spring Reunion 


The annual April reunion of Shoalers 
will be held in the parish house of the Mt. 
Vernon Church, Boston, at the corner of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Beacon Street, 
at the foot of the Harvard Bridge, on Fri- 
day evening, April 12, under the auspices of 
the Congregational Conference. 

An informal reception at five o’clock will 
be followed by supper at six. Rev. Asa M. 
Parker, president of the Congregational 
Conference, will preside at the postprandial 
program. Shoals songs will be sung and 
brief reports given on the various confer- 
ences scheduled for this coming summer. 
The motion pictures, mostly in color, 
taken last summer during the young peo- 
ple’s weeks, will be shown through the 
courtesy of the Y. P. R. U. The principal 
address will be given by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister emeritus of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, and former presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. His topic is ‘‘The Shoals Spirit, Past 
and Future.”’ Carl B. Wetherell, president 
of Star Island Corporation, will speak 
briefly. 

All Shoalers, whether Unitarians, Con- 
gregationalists, or members of the Camp 
Farthest Out, are invited to this reunion. 
Old Shoalers are urged to bring prospective 
Shoalers with them. And donations for 
the candy table will be welcomed. 

Reservations may be made through Mrs. 
C. Faulkner Kendall, 83 Institution Ave- 
nue, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, Ill. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Needham, Mass. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Somerville, Mass. 

Wilmington, Del. 


The following churches have not quali- 
fied for inclusion in either of the above lists. 
But they deserve special mention. They 
have sent in regular $1.50-a-year subscrip- 
tions. In most cases the number of these 
subscriptions has exceeded 15—the num- 
ber required for participation in the 
Church Officer Plan. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Denver, Col. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Tl. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Young People at Hingham 


Under the auspices of the Fo’c’sle Club 
of the First Parish, Hingham, Mass., 
nearly 100 young people between the ages 
of 20 and 40 joined in a buffet supper and 
evening of square dances, the figures being 
called by an old-time fiddler. Recently 
this same group gave a two-evening pro- 
duction of the operetta ‘‘Pinafore.” In 
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the past few years these young people have 
given three Gilbert and Sullivan per- 
formances, and presented over $500 to the 
church. The Peter Hobart Club, a dis- 
cussion group of 40 high school pupils, 
meets regularly each Sunday evening. 


This year a dozen young matrons have 


joined the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 


File Your Resolutions 
for the May Meeting 


The necessity for filing, in advance, reso- 
lutions and other business matters which 
are to be acted upon by the American 
Unitarian Association at its annual meet- 
ing next May is called to the attention of 
ministers, lay delegates and voting life 
members. The Association’s bylaws pro- 
vide for a business committee whose duties 
are defined (in Article VII, Section 6) as 
follows: 

It shall be the duty of the business 
committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other matters to be 
presented for action at any annual, bi- 
ennial, or special meeting of the Associa- 
tion (except such matters as are provided 
for in these bylaws) and, except by con- 
sent of a three-quarters vote of those 
present and voting at the meeting, only 
such matters as have been presented to 
the business committee at least twenty- 
eight days prior to the meeting shall be 
considered. 

The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion is to be held on Thursday, May 238, 
1940. Accordingly, resolutions and other 
matters of business, such as proposed by- 
law amendments, must be in the hands of 
the business committee on or before Thurs- 
day, April 25, in order that they may be 
considered by the committee and come 
before the meeting in due course. In each 
case the resolution or other business mat- 
ter should bear the name and address of 
its sponsor. Forward them to the ‘‘Secre- 
tary of the Business Committee, A. U. A., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.” 


Improving Standards 
of Lecal Government 


The Council on Social Problems of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, recently 
held a discussion on ‘‘Improving the Stand- 
ards of Local Government.” The panel 
consisted of Hon. Henry Parkman, Jr., cor- 
poration counsel for the City of Boston, as 
chairman, Mrs. Eva Whiting White, a 
leading social and welfare worker in the 
city, Representative George A. Parker, 
and Clement H. Norton, former city coun- 
cilman and now school committeeman. 
Contributions were made on behalf of Judge 
Michael H. Sullivan, former chairman of 
the Boston Finance Commission, who was 
prevented, at the last minute, from being 
present. Among those participating in 
the discussion from the floor were Davis 
B. Keniston, former city councilman and 


chairman of the Metropolitan Distric 
Commission, William Stanley Parker, pres- 
ent chairman of the City Planning Board, 
Courtenay Guild, Professor Lewis Jerome 
Johnson and Chandler Johnson. 

The value of nonpaid advisory boards 
with real authority was discussed at length. 
Proportional representation, professional 
management systems of government and 
Plan E, the purposes, of zoning, the func- 
tion of pressure groups in government, the 
value of Good Government associations 
and partisanship were also considered. 


A Statenient of 
Policy in Ministerial 
Placement 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the advisory committee 
on placements of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union at their meeting on March 6, 1940, 
and ratified and confirmed by the depart- 
ment committee on the ministry of the 
American Unitarian Association meeting 
on March 12, 1940: 

“Believing that, generally speaking, our 
larger churches are served best by ministers 
of experience—those who have been suc- 
cessful in parish work over a period of 
years, and 

“Believing too that our liberal move- 
ment can be strengthened by advancing 
ministers of proven ability to wider fields 
of usefulness, while at the same time re- 
warding them for years of devoted and ef- 
fective service in smaller charges, and 
causing ministers generally to feel that 
there is in our churches a respect for ex- 
perience and ability, and the possibility of 
advancement, be it therefore 

“Resolved, that we urge upon oul 
churches now seeking ministers that they 
give due consideration to age, experience 
and successful work done. 

“Be It Further Resolved that this resolu- 
tion be printed in The Christian Register 
and the News Letter of the Ministeria! 
Union.” 

Department Committee 

on the Ministry: 

DuBois LeFevre, chairmar 
E. Burdetie Backus 
Lionel H. Duschak 
Henry W. Foote 
James P. Hart 
Duncan Howlett 
Arthur W. Olsen 
Frank E. Smith 
Robert A. Storer. 
Charles A. Wing 
Alfred R. Hussey. 

Advisory Committee on Placements: 
Wilton E. Cross, chairmat 
Floyd J. Taylor, secretary 
H. Sumner Mitchell - 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
Bradford E. Gale 
Payson Miller 
DuBois LeFevre 


Congratulate Lathrop on 
Thirty Years’ Service 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York 
at its last meeting passed the following 
resolution: 

“Tn recognition of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the services of Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop and Mrs. Lathrop in the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Liberal 
Ministers’ Club of New York City desires 
to congratulate Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop and 
the Church of the Saviour for the splendid 
years of Unitarian leadership in this great 
city. The club further wishes for Dr. and 
Mrs. Lathrop and the Church of the 
Saviour many more years of happy com- 
radeship in the common task and voices 
its own warm appreciation of its associa- 
tion with Dr. Lathrop.” 


To South Carolina 
Unitarians 


Mrs. Daisy Drew Twombly of 335 
Marion Avenue, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, a regular reader of The Register, is 
eager to get in touch with all Unitarians in 
South Carolina, and requests all readers to 
send her the names and addresses of Uni- 
tarians in her state, especially in or near 
Spartanburg. 


Increase at Sharon 


At Sharon, Mass., on Sunday, March 10, 
Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith read the names 
of two men and twelve women who had 
been voted into the membership of the 
parish at the business meeting the previous 
Thursday. 


Minister Helps Finns 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper was appointed by 
the selectmen to head the recent campaign 
in Hingham, Mass., for Finnish relief. A 
large committee in a two-week house to 
house canvass raised $1,166, the largest per 
capita contribution in the state. 


In Memoriam: 
Henrietta R. Eliot 


Mrs. Henrietta Robins Eliot of Portland, 
Ore., died January 18 in her ninety-fifth 
year, having surpassed by a few days the 
age of her husband, the late Dr. Thomas 
Lamb Eliot, who died in 19386. She came 
of a long line of colonial ancestors, and 
was born June 12, 1845, at Amherst, in 
the “Emily Dickinson House” which her 
grandfather owned for fifteen years; and 
she spent her girlhood in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, where her father was an honored 
figure in the insurance world. In 1865 she 
married Dr. Eliot, then junior minister of 
the Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
and two years later they moved to Port- 


land, where he was for twenty-five years 
active minister of the Church of Our Father 
and for the rest of his life, as minister 
emeritus, prominent in philanthropic and 
educational work. 

She was an active though unseen partner 
in all her husband’s work, a life-long and 
devoted member of the Alliance, for many 
years a teacher of young people in the 
Sunday school, and in her later years was 
the inspiring leader of a large religious 
study class of adult women until she was 
well over eighty. 

For two generations she was the trusted 
counselor of youth in their perplexities, 
and the wise and sympathetic confidant of 
young wives or mothers in their problems; 
while in the social life of the community 
she brightened any company by her ready 
wit and unfailing kindliness. In her rare 
moments of leisure she found time to write 
not a few poems of rare quality for their 
depth of insight and their beauty of ex- 
pression, and she also published a number 
of short stories and two popular juveniles. 

The manifold privations, labors, dis- 
appointments and sorrows of her long life, 
especially when its latest years were shad- 
owed by increasing blindness, were borne 
with an uncomplaining heroism which 
brought strength and inspiration to all that 
saw her. A life of such personal influence 
as she long exerted in her community went 
far to make the station of minister’s wife 
seem, in its rich opportunities and priv- 
ileges, one of the most enviable that can fall 
to the lot of women. 

She was an incomparable mother to her 
children, of whom seven (one daughter 
died in childhood) rise up and call her 


' blessed: Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., minister 


emeritus of the Portland church; Mrs. Earl 
M. Wilbur of Berkeley, Calif., Mrs. Fred 
Alban Weil, Mrs. Grace E. Scott, Samuel 
E. Eliot of Pittsburgh, Henrietta M. Eliot 
of Portland, and Professor Thomas D. 
Eliot of Northwestern University. 

E. M. W. 


The Unwelcome Guest 
Henrietta R. Eliot 


When Grief shall come to thee, 
Think not to flee, 

For Grief with steady pace 
Will win the race. 


Nor crowd her forth with Mirth, 
For at thy hearth, 

When Mirth is tired and gone, 
Will Grief sit on. 


But make of her thy friend, 
And in the end 

Her counsels will grow sweet, 
And with swift feet 


Three lovelier than she 

Will come to thee— 

Calm Patience, Courage strong, 
And Hope—ere long. 


Public Opinion of London, a weekly 
journal of news and criticism, reprints in 
its issue of February 16 the poem by Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, ‘“‘Cease Ye From 
Man,” which appeared originally in our 
columns of December 21. 


Lowell Institute 


Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston 


Replacing the Lectures usually given at 
King’s Chapel 


Church Music 


Mar. 25—The Technical Elements of 
Church Music. Mar. 27—The Older Music 
of Mysticism. Apr. 1—The Music of 


Reality. Apr. 3—The Music of Humility. 
Apr. 8—The Music of Confidence. Apr. 10— 
The Newer Music of Mysticism. 


By 
Archibald T. Davison, 

Ph. D., Mus. Doc., F. R. C. M. 
Professor of Choral Music, Harvard University 
Mondays and Wednesdays at eight o’clock 
in the evening 


The Lectures will be illustrated by a Chorus 


Doors open at 7.30 
The Lectures are FREE, and no tickets are required 


THE BEST OF THEIB KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Special War Correspondence of 
The Christian Register 


The following harrowing account of a 
battle was gently lifted by Dansk Tidende 
of Chicago from Jyllandsposten of Den- 
mark: 

“The French stationed at Saargemunde 
started a bombardment of a German con- 
crete fortification. It was a sample of the 
sort of fighting which has been going on up 
to the present with both sides firing to test 
their weapons and observe their effects. 

“In this particular place the German 
soldiers were alarmed by sudden shouts 
from the French side: ‘Watch out, watch 
out, we are going to fire on you.’ 

“At the same time someone started to 
wave the sort of red flag that is universally 
used as a danger signal on ranges when 
gunnery tests are about to begin. The 
Germans, of course, knew what it meant 
and all of them vacated their concrete 
premises and went back to where their 
commanding officers were quartered and 
told them what was afoot. Several of these 
immediately came down to the neighbor- 
hood of the concrete works to make tech- 
nological observations on the effects of 
the firing. 

“So the Frenchmen took aim. The can- 
non thundered. LEighty-one shots were 
fired against the concrete, and then the 
Frenchmen who had waved red flags a few 
moments before waved white ones, mean- 
ing that the firing was over. 

“On seeing that, the German officers im- 
mediately went up to the concrete and in 
sight of the French began to examine the 
effect of the shots. 

“The French warning flag had saved the 
German soldiers the nervous ordeal which 
they would have had to undergo if they 
had been inside the fortification when it 
was being bombed. 

‘A German captain who had talked to 
Polish prisoners who had sat in such a place 
under a German bombardment of 15 centi- 
meter guns has described their feelings. 
When the projectiles hit the wall they felt 
as if the whole fort spun on its axis.”’ 

One hardly knows whether to frown 
upon this as conduct unworthy of the sons 
of those at one time red blooded Gauls and 
Huns whose feats were worthy of the 
greatest historians or to praise it as a 
significant example of professional courtesy 
in what is today our most scientific as well 
as our best employed profession. In any 
event: War it is wonderful. 


Many People Still Do Their Condemn- 
ing on the Same Theory 


The currently accepted custom of con- 
sidering a man innocent unless he has been 
proven guilty did not hold in the old days, 
according to records of the Inferiour Court 
of Pleas, which functioned in Massachu- 
setts during the seventeenth century. 
Abraham Ireland of Charlestown was or- 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. 
Y. P. R. U. at 6.30. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus of men’s 
voices. Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. Morning service at 11. April 7, sermon 
by Dr. Perkins, Holy Communion. April 14, sermon 
by Dr. Perkins. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p.m 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit thie 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


dered whipped twenty stripes on “sus- 
picion of familiarity with the devil,” back 
in 1685.— Historical Records Survey of 
the W. P. A. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Cordially Invites 
Men — Women — Young People 


to attend its 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 


Commemorating its founding, April 11, 1919 
to be held at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston 
Sunday Evening, April 7, at 8 p.m. 
Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo 
will preach the Anniversary Sermon 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $1.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


SHOULD BE IN 
The} BB) EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
—==— ee SS TE 
L MASSACHUSETTS 


E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


